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By Wilbur Gruber 


Rotary Club of Indianapolis, Indiana 


HEN ANYONE asks me, “What is Rotary?” 
I immediately inquire, “To what Rotary do you refer?” 
For Rotary, like a cut stone, has many facets. Seven of 
them are so important that each may be considered as a 
Rotary—if we the while remember they are a part of 
the whole. 

First we have Structural Rotary. Each Club is com- 
posed of business ana professional leaders who represent 
their respective vocations. It is a Rotarian’s auty to carry 
to his craft the high standard of fair dealings to which 
Rotary pledges him. 

While a Rotary Club has complete autonomy, it se- 
cures its charter from Rotary International, of which it 
is a member, and is bound by the basic principles laid 
down in the Constitution and by-laws of Rotary Inter- 
national. For administrative purposes, Clubs are grouped 
into Districts or areas. 

Social Rotary is the side best known to non-Rotarians. 
It finds expression in ladies’ nights, family picnics, golf 
tournaments, bowling leagues, glee clubs, and the like. 
But its genesis is in the fellowship generated within the 
weekly meetings of the Club itself. 

When a man becomes a Rotarian, he obligates himself 
to attend his Club’s meetings. That rule is a friendly 
but standing reminder that if he is remiss in his attend 
ance, another man eligible for his classification may take 
his place. Its true significance, however, is that it im- 
pels him to be at the weekly sessions, where he comes 
into contact with his fellow Rotarians. Good fellowship, 
understanding, comradeship. naturally result. 

Educational Rotary I list next. It recognizes that Ro 
tary is fundamentally a school, a device for the transmis- 
sion of ideas. Man grows only as he receives new ideas 
and makes use of them. Surely, if a Rotary meeting pro 
vides no food for growth it should be listed on the loss 
side of the Club’s ledger. The measure of any Rotary 
Club is the quality of the ideas it promulgates. 

Early Rotary interest in business ethics developed 
Business-Relations Rotary. It was less concerned with 
an exchange of trade among members than with a help- 
ing hand to the other fellow. Aid was not extended on 
the basis of an obligatory return of favors, but with the 


expectation that the friendly act would be passed along. 


Today, any exchange of business is an incidental result 
of the acquaintance-friendship-confidence sequence. 
Rotarians are encouraged, as individuals, to partici- 
pate in trade or professional organizations. The tension 
for establishing and practicing high standards of busi- 
ness conduct is never relaxed. 
A good Rotarian is a good citizen: that sums up Com- 


The Seven Facets of Rotary 


No simple explanation sufhices: 
the movement symbolized by the 


cogged wheel is steadily growing 


both in objectives and stature. 


munity-Service Rotary. He thinks, he taiks, he votes, he 
influences legislation, he supports candidates for othece 


and campaigns for them, and he himself will accey 


things 


nomination for public office. But none of thes« 
does he do in the name of Rotary, nor as a Rotarian. He 


does them as a citizen who has become, through Rotary, 


a better citizen. 

A Rotary Club steps in where no local organization 
exists capable of doing the work required. Custom 
arily, it supplies the initiating motive power for 
project, welcoming the assistance ot non-Rotarian: 
When the activity becomes capable of operating su 
cesstully, the Club characteristically withdraws as a Cle/ 
leaving the responsibility for successful operati 
interested persons among whom, of course, will 
dividual Rotarians. 

Sixth of the seven facets of Rotary is /nspiration 


Rotary. Its appeal is deep, for it asks the member to 


put service to society above service to selt. It e: 
him to work for others without expectation 
revealing to himself and those about him the high pu 
poses of his lite. 

The service principle of Rotary is a recognition of 
fact that the instinct of criticism must be submerg 
For service is active unselfishness, and unselfishn 
never effective unless converted into action. Rotary den 
onstrates this truth through the cordiality of friendshy 
and in Golden Rule treatment of others in all 


social, and civic relations. 


= are five types of men who fail in life: th 


machine, the miser, the hermit, the snob, the brute. /n 
spirational Rotary teaches that the best way to avoid | 
ing one of these is to lend a hand to those less fortunat 
A Rotarian learns, then teaches: gets, the n vive 

But a facet of Rotary outshining all others is Rota 


International. It seeks to unite business and professional 


i] 


men of the world for the purpose of promoting the id 


| 


of service through fellowship. It points toward universal 


peace based upon goodwill and understanding. Fin 
words, those, but though they are repeated often the id 
and ideal they express can never tarnish so long as Ro 
tarians are sincere, thoughtful, understanding, and active 

... Thus, Rotary, multum in parvo. What is its fu 


ture? Will its descent be as rapid as its rise? The an 


} 


Cal 


swer to those questions is to be found in the movement 


itself. It came into being to meet human needs. It ¥ 


thrive just so long as it meets human needs. 


bad 











Glorifying the Commonplace 


By Louis Untermeyer 


American Poet and Anthologist 


HAT, to begin with, is commonplace? The 
casual, the ordinary, the uninspiring aspects of average 
life? 
dinary routines of everyday existence may suddenly turn 


But the casual has limitless potentialities; the or- 


into momentous events. The most prophetic of Ameri- 
can poets has said that nothing is commonplace and that 


man is the “divine average.” Whitman chanted: 
The com mon plac el sing! 

How cheap is health! How cheap nobility! 
The common day and night—the common 


and 


earth 
wate) 

Your farm, your work, trade, occupation 

The democratic wisdom underneath, like solid ground 


jor ail. 


Elsewhere, that great yea-sayer, the good gray Ameri- 
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can affirmer, challenged the usual conception of what 
was prosaic, by declaring: 


I believe a leaf of grass 1s no less than the journey work 
of the stars, 

And the pismire is equally perfect, and a grain of sand, 
and the egg of the wren.... 

And the running blackberry would adorn the parlors of 
heaven, 

And the narrowest hinge in my hand puts to shame all 
machinery, 

And the cow crunching with depressed head surpasses any 
statue, 

And a mouse is miracle enough to stagger sextillions of 
infidels. 

That is the word for it—a miracle. It is an intimi- 

dating word, a word clouded with solemn, even sacred, 
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associations—but why should we be afraid to use and 
acknowledge it? A miracle is a thing which reason tells 
us cannot happen, but which insists on happening, rea- 
son or no. Or let us say a miracle is something that has 
not yet been explained. 

Every day of our lives we are attended by more mir- 
acles than were ever chronicled in both Old and New 
Testaments, but we accept them calmly because Science 
has rationalized or “explained” them. We moderns re- 
fuse to believe that Elijah ascended into heaven in a fiery 
chariot; yet we nonchalantly race, plunge, and volplane 
through the skies, timing the elements to a split-second 
schedule. We laugh at the tales of the medieval magi- 
cians who could commune with each other while clos- 
eted in their necromantic cells; yet we think nothing of 
turning a knob and summoning to our ordinary sitting- 
rooms the words and music of the universe. 

We have taught steel to float, machinery to think, wires 
to vibrate with a million messages; the air has been tuned 
to talk our language, and the waters have been harnessed 
to furnish both light and power to far-distant cities. 











































“We have taught steel to float, ma- 
chinery to think, wires to vibrate 
with a million messages . . .” 


Why make so much of miracles 
when our days are surrounded by 
them, when, to paraphrase Whit- 
man, we know of nothing else 
but miracles? 

The idea persists that we are a commonplace, routine- 
loving, realistic, unpoetic race. Yet the very opposite is 
true. Our life is crowded with everyday romance. Poetry 
not only lurks at our elbow, it guides our hand; the im- 
pulse to create poetic forms and use unprosaic imagery 
is greater than most of us will admit. But it is there— 
what is more, it dominates us. 

Our very advertisements, trade-names, and slogans re- 


veal it. When a large fruitgrower wishes to sell more 
oranges, he appeals to our poetic instinct by saying his 
oranges are Sunkist—not merely warmed, or 1’ pened, or 
even nurtured by sunlight, but actually (and imagina- 
tively) “kissed by the Sun,” a conceit worthy of the Eliz- 
abethan lyricists. The best of a type of melon is mar- 
keted on the strength of its romantic name; the genius 
who first popularized it employed one of the most star- 
tling images to convey the supersweetness of its species 
—a Honeydew melon he called it, and the power of the 
word is emphasized when we recall the rest of Cole- 


ridge’s phrase: 


For he on honey-dew hath fed 
And drunk the milk of Paradise. 


The most popular cigarette in Canada summons golden 
overtones by calling itself Goldflake. The designer who 
conceived of streamlining called upon the force and 
beauty of imagery; confronted by the association, whether 
in glass or metal, the mind invokes the irresistible course 
of water, the “fluent lines of a stream”—and once more 
the poetic has entered the domain of everyday. A similar 
effect was achieved by the engineer who christened his 
car an Airflow—bringing a vivid suggestion into industry 
and glorifying the commonplace of commerce with a 
new metaphor. 

This highly suggestive power is used continually in our 
daily speech, in words that are 
part of our unconscious and un 
recognized poetry. What daring 
suggestiveness is conveyed by the 
word skyscraper—a structure so 
high that, out-topping the Tower 
of Babel, it rears itself above the 
C l ou d $, shoulders among the 


} 


stars, and actually scrapes the 


foundations of the firmament! 
All of this is implied in a word 
invented only a generation ago; 
yet our ears become so quickly 
accustomed to poetry that we re- 
gard novelty without surprise 
and wonder itself becomes com- 
: monplace. 

' We are like M. Jourdain in 


the Moliére comedy, who had 
been talking prose all his life 


Illustrations by 
Wilfred Jones 


Pe reaper 
NM cna 
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without realizing it. Not only the speech of the sophisti- 
cated, but the racy language of the underworld, the coun- 
tryman’s clipped phrases, the very slang of city streets, are 
vitalized with original and richly imaginative construc- 
tions. 

I live most of the year on a mountain farm in the Adi- 
rondacks,and there Ihave heard more natural poetry from 
my hired man than the Summer visitor would ever con- 
cede. The phrases he uses are, of course, unliterary, un- 
learned, and, being echoes of older phrases, even stereo- 
typed. But they have a wealth of imagination, sugges- 
tiveness, and unintentional humor. 

But 


that is insufficient for the natural poet who is part of the 


A typical urbanite would say a thing is “slow.” 


countryman; to him it is slow as molasses in Winter. The 
exactness and humor of the metaphor iS increased 
when we realize the retarded pace of molasses, even in 
Summer! Similarly, a runaway colt is not merely “fast”; 
it is as fast as greased lightning—a highly metaphorical 
glorification of the commonplace when one considers the 
speed of lightning even when ungreased. The same wild 
fancy comes into play when my hired man assures me 
that deer on the first day of the (legal) hunting season 
Thus 


rude and fantastic, but always 


are not merely “rare” but scarce as hen’s teeth. 
does the poetic image 
colorful—triumph over the dull statement of prose. 

The very names of the flowers—and particularly the 
wildflowers—prove this. In early Spring, there rises from 
the moist earth a charming little brown-and-green-striped 
bloom with a curious shape. The botanist, with his for- 
bidding equipment of Latin prose, calls it an Arisaema 


triphyllum. 
so formidable a name. He calls it a Jack- 


But the countryman rescues the flower from 


in-the-pulpit, and thus does what poetry 
1S supposed to do for the object: he tran- 
scends the commonplace by discovering its 
essential quality, adding imagery to ex- 
actness. 

To see the characteristic quality of an ob- 
ject and express it with freshness and force 
is poetry's chief function, and it is displayed 
in the very certainty with which the bo- 
tanical terms have been discarded in favor 
of the country names. We turn from such 
a forbidding phrase as Cypripedium pu- 
bescens to the more winning—and more 
expressive—Lady’s Slipper, which is exactiy 
what the blossom resembles. 

So, instead of the terminology of the text- 
book, we learn the look as well as the qual- 
ity of the flowers from such quaint every- 
day descriptions as Dutchman's Breeches, 
that spray of peg-topped trousers hung out 
on a slender stem as though on a clothes- 
line; Black-Eyed Susan, that country hoy- 
den of a flower with her gypsy scarf of 
orange petals and her mischievous  sloe 
black eye; Forget-me-not, with its un- 
ashamedly sentimental blue-eyed appeal for 
remembrance; Queen Anne's Lace, with 
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its intricate pattern of rosettes; Love-in-a-Mist, with its 
halo of misty green surrounding the very center and soul 
of the flower; Hens-and-Chickens, so descriptive of the 
vay the new growths of the sempervivum cluster around 
the parent plant; Gayfeather, pride of Kansas, where it 
sways like a purple plume, sometimes called Crazyflower 
because it insists on blooming from the top down instead 
of opening its blossoms, as normal flowers do, in the tra- 
ditional way, beginning at the bottom; Bleeding Heart, 
Mourning Bride, Cockscomb, Dew-on-the-Mountain, 
Painted Tongue, Snow-n-Summer. .. . 

The commonest flower of all owes its origin to a simple 
poetic conceit. It must have been some imaginative coun- 
tryman who first saw the fields a mass of white and yel- 
low in May and June. He must have noticed how the 
individual flowers seemed to be a tiny replica of the sun 
—the white ray petals imitating the rays of the sun and 
the golden center mirroring the burning gold hung high 
in the heavens. And, remembering that the ancients had 
called the sun “the eye of Day,” he called its earthly 
duplicate “The Day’s-Eye” or, as we call it today, the 
Daisy. . . . It is this power of combining the ordinary 
with the unusual which is the poet’s finest acco:nplish- 












“Similarly a runaway 
colt is not merely 
‘fast’; it is as fast ‘as 
greased lightning.’” 
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ment. It might almost be said that Art itself is nothing 
more than intensified observation—plus imagination. 

The commonest of our speech reveals it. In America, 
the mother-tongue is undergoing many and rapid 
changes, the more rapid because of the increased tempo 
of our life. Some of our new and vivid expressions are 
simply variations of old constructions; the long-awaited 
Dictionary of American English, on which Sir Wil- 
liam Craigie has been working under the auspices of the 
University of Chicago, will show that much of our racy 
vernacular is actually 
English — some of it, 
probably, the speech 
with which Shake- 
speare hailed his fel- 
lows. But much of it is 
vividly American, born 
in the New World, 
shaved by our con- 
tours and climate, 
sharpened by native wit. 

H. L. Mencken’s 
pioneer The American 
Language, now in its 
fourth enlarged edition, discloses the wealth of gusty 
American idioms, the liveliness of our colloquialisms, the 
challenging poetry of our slang. 

It is, of course, true that England and France have a 
slang of their own. But, where the Parisian argot and 
the English slang consist chiefly of special words, the 
American vernacular is mostly a series of metaphors, 
poetic phrases, and unconscious figures of speech. 

To “crash a party” is not (as slang is so often accused 
of being) a lazy or “sloppy” form of speech; on the con- 
trary, it is a powerful—and highly vivid—use of an ex- 
ceedingly active verb to denote (with a touch of typical 
American exaggeration) a common enough phenome- 
non. To “muscle in” displays a similar force, with just 
enough distortion to emphasize the point of the phrase. 
An old English chain of phrases is still heard in our court- 
rooms as the clerk mumbles, “Do you solemnly swear 
to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth... .” I look forward to the not-distant day when 
that hoary (and, usually unheeded) sentence will be sup- 
planted by the more condensed, and far more character- 
istic, Americanism: “Come clean!” 

Yet it is not only the unconscious poeticisms which are 
enriching our daily speech, but the conscious ones. Every 
trade, profession, and craft has an imaginative language 
of its own. The underworld has an idiom no less intri- 
cate and original than the literary world; I have seen a 
dictionary of racketeering which has a terminology of 
more than 300 words of uncertain origin but of very 
definite intent! Such keen phrases as “on the spot,” “the 
hot seat,” and “to grease,” emanated from the gangsters. 

But of all the trades, perhaps the maestros of the 
lunch wagons have furnished phrases with the most ar- 
resting pungence and (appropriately enough) flavor. 
These unsung poets are continually inventing crazy sim- 


ll 




















“Two eggs on toast are 


transformed into ‘Adam 

and Eve onaraft . ‘ 
iles and incredible metaphors to make the familiar menu 
seem somehow less ordinary. It is in the roadsid 


“diners” that I have heard the humble catsup become “red 
paint.” An order for black coffee is translated as “draw 
one in the dark!” Two eggs on toast are transformed 
into “Adam and Eve on a raft,” and should the cus 
tomer change his mind and want his eggs scrambled, 
Wheat cakes are 


referred to as “a stack,” sugar as “sand,” which is often 


the command is given, “Wreck ’em!” 


more truth than imagery, baked beans as “a million on a 
platter,” hamburger and onions as “chewed fine—with a 
breath,” and the gratuitous glass of water is contemptu 


ously dubbed “one on the city!” 


The new American arts have not been slow to express 
themselves in vivid contemporary terms. In the last 25 
years American architecture, painting, music, drama, and, 
above all, literature have embraced native themes, back- 
grounds, characters, idioms; the local has become na 
tional. Grant Wood emphasizes the beauty of ordinary 
life in paintings. George Gershwin puts Charleston’s 
Catfish Alley to exciting music in Porgy and Bess, the 
first thoroughly American folk opera. Richard Rogers 
dares to stick out his tongue at the Russian Ballet as he 
creates a symphony of the metropolitan streets in Slaugh 
ter on Tenth Avenue. Even our major poets employ the 


Robert calls hi 


] 7 
a title aS casual as 


overtones of the commonplace. Frost 
most important book North of Boston 
a timetable—and Carl Sandburg entitles his 


volumes Smoke and Steel and The People, Yes. 


pioneering 


Thus the variation, experimentation, and general jolli- 
fication go on, reaching every activity, affecting 
life. 


places have become. Which brings us back to the origi- 


Few of us are aware how uncommon our common- 


nal query with a new inflection. What zs commonplace? 














Says Frank E. Gannett 


American Editor and Publisher 





NYONE who has ever lived on a farm knows 
that he cannot for long halt a team and loaded wagon on 
a steep upgrade. Either the team will pull the load to 
the top or the wagon will drag the horses back to the bot- 
tom. The same applies to the burden of war. Either the 
human race will keep struggling until it reaches the hill- 
top ol peace, or armed conflict will drag it into the 
abyss where civilization will perish. 

We stand at the critical hour of decision. 
has been awakened to both the awfulness and the use- 
lessness of war as never before. The glamour and romance 


The world 


of wholesale slaughter have disappeared as mists before 
the morning sun of realism. Killing men as a righteous, 
respectable act took its last stand in the trenches of the 
World War. 

It all this be true, if the peoples of the earth desire 
peace, then why do they not rise in their might and 
strike the deathblow to war once and for all? Is not 
public opinion the ultimate sovereign? It is... But 
the system of war, which has endured for countless cen- 
turies, cannot be uprooted by a simple wave of human 
emotion, no matter how overwhelming. What is in- 
grained in the habits of man and what has been the 
foundation of international relations through all history 


—that “might makes right” and “to the victors belong 
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the spoils’—cannot be destroyed by merely passing 
resolutions, however pious. 

It is crystal clear to anyone who will follow to a logical 
conclusion the case of war and peace as it now exists, 
that we must definitely organize for peace or even the 
will to peace will disappear. 

“Do you mean to tell me,” you ask, “that we will not 
always abhor war, regardless of what happens?” 

Exactly so. Psychologists tell us that horror has a 
strange hold on man similar to the fascination of beauty. 
The former is more primitive, like the weed; beauty, 
like fine flowers, must be cultivated and nurtured to en- 
dure. Plant life always reverts to the wild when left 
alone; and high-minded resolves, if uncultivated, tend 
to be displaced by primitive notions of conquest. 

Surely, one of the finest products of civilization is a 
hatred of war, the feeling of repulsiveness for armed 
conflict. But no feeling can be sustained unless it finds 
some fulfillment. An emotion rises to its peak, with 
resistless power for achievement, but if not put to work, 
it wastes away and dies. If the current agitation against 
war finds no outlet in a real peace movement, if the peo- 
ple whose feelings run high find only frustration to their 
higher emotions, if a sense of complete futility results 
from the present awakening to the agonies and insan- 
ities of the war system—which will be the result if we 
depend simply upon agitation and do not organize for 
peace—then civilization is set back for centuries. 

The reason is that frustration breeds reaction and peo- 
ple find compensation in adjusting themselves to what 
they deem inevitable. If this fatalism creeps over us, we 
shall return, emotionally, to the wild; war’s horrors will 
fascinate us—and world peace [Continued on page 54| 
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But Pertimax 


French Commentator 





NO! 


N A WORLD that is yearning for peace, yet prepar- 
ing frantically for war, many plans and programs and 
panaceas have been advanced for eradicating a scourge 
which has been with mankind since the dawn of history. 
But human beings are incorrigible optimists and people 
will persist in believing in utopias. The fact that 2,000 
years have failed to bring about observance of the com- 
mandment “Thou shalt not kill” does not seem to dis- 
courage them. 

Among the many agencies suggested for preventing 
or discouraging international strife is the “Ministries of 
Peace.” 

At the outset of this discussion, I want to make it def- 
initely clear that I am for peace, that I am against war. 
But I am also a political realist, and it is difficult for me 


Of Peace? 


Answers— 























to see just where a Government portfolio, under a Min- 
ister of Peace, in which the Minister’s sole ratson d’étre 
is the promotion of peace at any and all costs, 
within the realm of practical politics. Practical politics 
are the only kind of politics which are justifiable 
worth while. 

As the nations of the world are organized today, 
political realism is absolutely essential. No Government 
that ignores military facts, that closes its eyes to forces 
which threaten national security or the well-being of its 
citizens, has a right to endure. I hold no brief for the 
political credo which claims that “war is the crucible in 
which nations are forged.” Nor do I believe in exag- 
gerated pacifism or in the doctrine of nonresistance or 
that passive resistance is advisable in these days of political 
uncertainty. National security has become the keystone 
on which every civilized government today is built. 

The doctrine espoused by a famous American Presi 
dent, Theodore Roosevelt, that preparedness is the best 
guaranty of peace and that nations should speak softly 
and politely, but should carry a “big stick”—namely, be 
prepared to defend themselves against aggression—seems 
even more applicable today than it was 30 years ago. 
mind, would be und 


A Ministry of Peace, to my sir- 


] 


and impractical nature; indeed, it II 


would be actually 
dangerous in that it would be liable to defeat the 
end it should seek—i.e., the establishment and main 
tenance of a just and permanent peace. 

World peace is not a passive thing. It cannot b 
into existence, like war. In the political sense, peace is 


All life is a str 


the cradle to the grave, animals and human beings are 


a cessation of strife, a truce. 


tom A 


hghting—against disease, against the elements ot 
against themselves or others, and against Fate. With the 
individual, peace is said to come only with death; with 
a nation, peace perhaps comes only with decadence, 
when it ceases to go forward, marks time fo short 


while, and then becomes history. 


on pace Sh | 


A Ministry of Peace, as most | Continued 
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By Donald A. Laird 


American Psychologist and Author 


@... OF mankind’s fundamental drives is the de- 


sire to have a significant part in his world, and aiding 
others is one of the best means of obtaining this vital 
feeling of being of some use. 

Dr. William S. Sadler, the Chicago psychiatrist, tells 
a broker who came to him for help. “I’m 
busted!” the man told him. “We'll die in the 
poorhouse.” He was mentally sick, crazed by fear. He 
thought the world was turning against him, so Dr. Sad- 
ler decided Doctor and 
broker drove to Chicago's poorest slum areas, following 


this story of 


slipping 


to show him the other half. 
the office consultation, and saw a deserted mother and 
ill-clothed children. 

me the nearest grocery store,” demanded the 
broker. And a purchase of $25 worth of groceries started 
that man on his now Bills for help 
given to his needy fellowmen were substituted for doc- 
“In six months he be- 


her five sickly, undernourished, 


“Show 
active service career. 


tors’ bills and, reports Dr. Sadler, 
came a new man and back at his desk.” 

tale. It is taken from the pages 
of a report on the case of a sick man. He found his 
way back to mental and physical health by a very, very 
one which only lately has been given a formal 
place in the scientific textbooks. It springs from some- 
thing fundamental in what the poets and the preachers 


That is not a fairy 


old route, 


call the human heart. 
But few of us are like the broker, few of us have the 
the money, or the information to be of much tan 


Hence, there emerges the service group 


time, 
gible help alone. ; 
to fill this need for helpful codperation 

When a group of men pool their resources—time, 
to form a service group, ordinary laws 
For the result is more than 
Belong- 


money, brains 
of mathematics are repealed. 
the sum of each man’s contribution and effort. 
ing to and working with a group changes each active 
individual, strengthens his ordinary emotions, and pro- 
pels him further toward the goal of the group than he 
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School Bands 


could ever push himself without the miracle wrought by 
the mere fact of belonging. 

Frank Howes, of England, has recently characterized 
this magical effect of belonging. “Men’s behavior in 
association is different from their behavior on their in- 
dividual responsibility,” he writes. “The difference may 
be for better or worse. Through the influence of esprit 
de corps, men may behave more generously, more mag- 
nanimously, or more honorably than is their wont as 
ordinary private individuals.” 

The eminent social psychologist Dr. Emory S. Bogar- 
dus has reached much the same conclusions. “Group 
life is the medium in which all intersocial stimulation 
occurs,” he reports. “Human nature, personal attitudes, 
and social values emerge only out of group life. We 
react in terms of our groups.” 

A large part of mankind’s progress over other forms 
of life through the ages must be attributed to the power 
of organizations on human nature. Ever since primi- 
tive men banded together to protect themselves from 
their common enemies, the tendency to be gregarious, 
to organize into groups, has, with a few notable excep- 
tions, been a powerful force for human betterment. The 
Black Legion is one of the exceptions—though it does 
show the power of a group, even when misdirected, over 
human impulses. 

Recall the entranced hours you spent reading Mark 
Twain's Tom Sawyer. That told about a group, a 


gang—good old Anglo-Saxon word—of boys. The or- 
ganization formed by Tom, Huck Finn, and Toe 


Thatcher was typical of most boys’ groups, and a pro- 
totype of most men’s groups. 

Remember the equation of good and evil in that un- 
forgettable boys’ group? The trio of youths imagined 
themselves engaged in bloody battles on the high seas, 
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Summer Camps 


they slaughtered the rich—and then contritely made up 
for their orgies of fire and sword by bestowing the 
equally imaginary booty on the poor. But the poor 
were not imaginary! 

As boys grow into men, and boys’ groups become 
men’s organizations, either good or bad must predom- 
inate. 
coherent purpose toward either a constructive or an evil 
goal. 
grown-up boy will do for the world will depend upon 
the group with which he is associated. 

For instance: gangster overlords and notorious public 


An organization has to be driven by a single, 


A large measure of the good or bad which the 


enemies give occasional extravagant gifts to those under 
their power. Racketeers have given money to orphans’ 
homes, churches, and other worthy causes. But these 
gaudy benevolences are largely to make a public impres- 
sion. They merely enable the racketeer to push himself 
still further into the nefarious activities of his organi- 
zation. 

On the opposite side of our public balance sheet is 
Rotary and the other service clubs. Here, quiet, unpub- 
licized, helpful activity is an end in itself, not a bribe. 
Rotary and similar groups give fuller life not only to 
the recipients of the help, but as well to the individuals 
stirred by the group activity to become helpers. It is 
group psychology and a positive guiding philosophy 
which turn the trick. 

Self-expression is a reward which the group holds out 
to its members. Full self-expression, not limited; and 
made possible only by group activity. The work of the 
business or professional man holds him to a routine 
which forbids developing and using all sides of his na- 
ture. The affairs of his service group provide outlets, 
otherwise unavailable, for the ful! man. 
group he can air those corners of his mind which are 


Through his 


International Youth Exchange 


Decoration by Albert H. Winkler; photos: 
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forcibly closed in the office and shop, perhaps closed 


even in his home. 


The service aspects of an organization are mere ly ex 
tensions for the self-expression of the individual \s 
long as self-esteem is desired by men, it is better for him 


self, as well as for mankind in general, that he work 
through a like minded group to make this as construc 
tive as possible. The gangster makes his dent in so 

through predatory group activity, while the member of 
a Rotary Club has the constructive opportunity to show 
what he can do for others, and thus gains a tangible 


role in the progress of his community. 


A STRONG guiding philosophy is essential for the 


group. Guideless—or misguided—groups are shown at 


their worst in crowd violence. Crowds have wrought 


evils which a participant as an individual would never 
desire, let alone take an active part in causing, were not 
reason plowed under by mob emotion. Even quiet cattle, 
brought together by the “herd instinct,” can be stam- 
peded and become a thundering herd that breaks through 
fences and tramples down fields, leaving destruction in 
its path. 

Relatively few men, alone, would go to great trouble 
to give children with twisted bodies and crooked limbs 
a fair chance to develop as normal boys and girls should. 
Yet, back in 1913, the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New 
York, started a project to which is traceable the entire 
crippled children movement in America, which, again 
under Rotary stimulus, has spread to New Zealand and 
Although 
Rotary Clubs and Rotarians are active in the cause, its 


Australia and other far spots on the map. 
organized appeal has touched thousands of men outsick 
Rotary Clubs—men who, in groups, gladly and eff 

tively do what, individually, they would be “too 








16 


or, perhaps, too self-conscious or unduly reluctant to do. 

Why? The answer is rooted deep in the human mind. 
Dr. William McDougall, the eminent psychologist, par- 
tially states it when he says: “By participation in the 
mental life of a crowd, one’s emotions are stirred to a 
pitch that they seldom or never attain under other con- 
This is for most men an intensely pleasurable 


carried out of them- 


ditions. 
experience; they are, as they say, 
selves; they feel themselves caught up in a great wave 
of emotion, and cease to be aware of their individuality 
and all its limitations. That isolation of the individual, 
which oppresses every one of us, is for the time being 
abolished.” 

All this is well, for, as shown in the article last month 
(A Psychologist Looks at Rotary), a shift from pure 
thought to emotion relieves the highly developed frontal 
lobes of the brain which are overtaxed in this high-speed 
age. Dr. Sadler’s broker had taxed his mind too much, 
and sorely needed the mental cleansing of sympathetic 
emotion which swept over him as he saw really unfor- 
tunate people. How much better it would have been 
for his starved emotional being if before he cracked up 
he had been a member of a Rotary Club with a well- 
developed program of Community Service! 

What the individual himself benefits from such group 
association is also already on record. Professor John J. 
Smith, of Muskingum College, has remarked that “As- 
sociation with such a group may lead to an augmenta- 
tion of a worthy form of happiness on the part of the 
individual. Under favorable conditions of club life, the 
social environment of the individual may come to be 


more stimulating and wholesome.” 

The negative side of the picture is also revealing. That 
is, what about those folk who have no group or club 
Dr. McDougall has already shrewdly ob- 


athliations? 
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served these. “The importance of the group spirit may 
be illustrated by pointing to those individuals and classes 
which are denied its benefits,” he says. “The tramp, the 
cosmopolitan globe-trotter, the outcast in general, 
whether the detachment from group life be due to the 
disposition of choice of the individual or to unfortunate 
circumstances, it is apt to show only too clearly how 
little man is able, standing alone, to maintain a decent 
level of conduct and character.” 

But just as it is difficult to keep bugs from spoiling a 
picnic, so service groups have to maintain a fight against 
those few selfish-spirited professional joiners. One well- 
known politician belonged to 97 different fraternal or- 
ganizations, 320 clubs, and 4 different religious denom- 
inations! Fortunately, service clubs have a protection 
against such extremely ambitious persons, for an indi- 
vidual may belong to only one at a time. That is wise, 
for any sincere person knows that the concentrated work 
with one group is sufficient for his real needs. 


Bor AS great as is the need for service clubs in this 
era, there should never be a case where two local service 
organizations fight in the town square to see which one 
gets the chance to serve. Predatory groups are naturally 
destructive, and tend to eliminate each other, as witness 
the sad fate of all gangster mobs. But the service groups, 
by raising the standards of welfare work, by discovering 
hitherto hidden unfortunates, should not only keep 
themselves busy but actually generate the opportunity 
for more service groups. Here, Rotary has again blazed 
the way, for uncounted instances are on record of a local 
Rotary Club initiating a welfare project, carrying it along 
until it won community support, then unostentatiously 
withdrawing from it to devote effort to a new need— 
or an old one that has been indifferently met. 

It is like the campfires around which the rugged pio- 
neers huddled in the evenings on their way westward 
across*the plains. As more wood and sagebrush were 
piled on the fire, the. flame increased and lighted up a 
larger area of the sward. . But the fringe of darkness ’ 
also increased With a small light they had only a few 
feet of darkness to.survey for the glow of hostile eyes 
and. the movement of shadowy figures. But as the light 
was increased, they had, not feet, but rods of darkness 
at the circumference to scan. 

So it is with the service clubs. As one helpful job is 
being finished, a score of new ones are discovered. And 
they would never have been discovered but for doing 
the first. 

When Cecil Rhodes was on his deathbed, friends 
were trying to comfort him by pointing out the great 
good he had done for the world. 

But Rhodes answered them: “So little done. So much 
that needs to be done!” 


Since 1913, when the Rotary Club of Syracuse, New 
York, first interested itself in the community's neglected 
crippled children, thousands of men working together in 
Rotary. Clubs in all parts of the world have provided the 
means for straightening and comforting twisted bodies. 
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“What a difference if more business men 
answered their own telephones without 
forcing the caller to produce a birth 
certificate ...to prove his identity!” 


By John R. Tunis 


HE SMART young thing on the receiving end 
of the telephone that morning answered the gentleman 
with this curt question: “Whatcha wanner see him 
about?” 

Three big advertising agencies were bidding for the 
corporation’s business, and this executive had been in 
New York from the West for a week, wined, dined, and 
sales-talked by the heads of the three concerns until he 
was dizzy. At last he decided on the XY Corporation, 
and called the senior vice-president to confirm the deal. 
But Venus-on-the-wire didn’t recognize his name or his 
voice. “Whatcha wanner see him about?” she asked 
again. 

Bam! went the receiver. And to this day the chiefs of 
the XY Corporation are trying to find out why that im- 
portant client went over to their rival. 

What a difference if all executives answered their own 
telephones. Some do. The other day I was in the office 
of Arthur O. Dietz, president of the Commercial Invest- 
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A plea for lubricating the worn 
gears of personal and_ business 
relations: for, in short, taking 
the ‘curt’ part out of courtesy. 


ment Trust, the largest installment selling company on 


earth. The telephone rang. He picked it up and talked 


with an outsider. I asked whether he always answered 
his own telephone. 
“Yes,” he replied, “I do. I figure I have something to 


sell and that I should be as easy to reach as possible.” 


“ 


But don’t you have lots of salesmen, promote rs, and 


‘gyps’ of all kinds on your neck?” 
He shook his head. “The people who call me have 
business with me.” After all, it appears common cour 
tesy to answer your phone, and commonsense, tov 
What a difference if more businessmen answered their 
own telephones without forcing the caller to produce a 
birth certificate, fingerprints, his automobile license, and 
a passport to prove his identity! It made a difference of 
several hundred thousand dollars to the XY Corporation. 





























To my certain knowledge there are at least three big 
men in New York who do answer their own telephones. 
Contrary to general opinion in business circles regarding 
this revolutionary practice, they all seem to get through a 
not inconsiderable portion of work per diem. They are, 
from left to right and in the order named, Mr. Dietz, 
president of a 90-million-dollar corporation, Stanley 
Walker, ace editor, and Roy head of Batten, 
Barton, Durstine, and Osborne, one of the biggest adver- 


Durstine, 


tising agencies in the country. 

What a difference, while we are on the subject, if every 
boss would take the trouble to check on himself. Did 
you ever call yourself on the telephone? If not, try this 
sometime; it’s an illuminating experience. Not long ago 
the skipper of a concern that we'll designate as the Uni- 
versal Products Corporation, left home to do some scout- 


ing. At the first city he reached, he stopped at the sta- 
tion to call his branch office on the telephone. Unfortu- 
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“The pitiful expression so often seen on the faces of 
underpaid salesgirls ... comes in most cases from fear.” 


nately the boss’s eyesight isn’t what it used to be, and by 
mistake he read the wrong line and got his rival, United 
Products Corporation. 

“Hullo. Universal Products?” There was a second’s 
silence on the other end. You see this had happened be- 
fore. Then the girl answered. “Just a minute, please.” 
And he was switched over to the sales force. 

“This Universal Products?” he asked again. 

“Well... no... this is United Products. But we 
can take care of you all right. Asa matter of fact we are 
really better equipped to handle . . .” and he started on 
a sales talk. The boss cut him short. 

“But I want Universal Products.” By now he was get- 
ting wise to the trick. “I’m a stranger in town, so may- 
be you could give me their number and tell me where 
they are located.” 

Now the two offices were located next door to each 
other in the same building. The boss knew this, so did 
the man at the other end of the telephone; but failing in 
his sales appeal, he wasn’t interested any more and rang 
off, with a curt “No.” Immediately the boss dropped in 
another nickel and called his own branch, this time ask- 
ing for his rival. 

“This United Products?” 

“No, sir, this is Universal Products.” 

“I see. Well, I'ma stranger in town. Maybe you could 
give me their phone number.” 

“Just a minute and I will look it up for you,” the 
operator said. And she did. No wonder the boss felt 
happy. As for the two concerns, which one would you 
do business with? What a difference if everyone who 
came in contact with the public had the courtesy of that 
telephone operator. 

Courtesy is the grease that oils the machine of busi- 
ness. Courtesy is not lip service. It’s merely treating 
the other man as you'd like to be treated. There must 
be sincerity behind your courtesy. You must feel it. 
Arnold Bennett was once describing his return to his na- 
tive England after a stay of several years abroad. The 
train guard at Dover where he debarked asked: 

“Can I get you a seat, sir?” ‘ 

“It’s the guard’s tone which is the very essence of Eng- 
land,” says Mr. Bennett. “You may say that he descries 
a shilling on the horizon. I don’t care. That tone is an 
honest tone, cheerful, kindly, the welling-up of a funda- 
mental good nature. It says, that tone, ‘Il am a decent 
fellow. So are you, let us do the best for ourselves under 
difficulties.’ ” 

That sentence came back to me the other day in Balti- 
more. Baltimore is an old-fashioned city. The inhab- 
itants may deny this, but it is a fact. The natives have 
time, even time for courtesy. Yes, the taxi drivers, too. 
My driver was urbane and discursive. After experience 
with taxi men in certain large cities, his courtesy was 
almost too much. “That's our police station, sir.” “This 
is Roland Park, one of our finest suburbs, sir.” His tone 
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was neither soupy nor ingratiating. It was firm, inde- 
pendent, he earned a living and was proud of it. In ef- 
fect he said, with Mr. Bennett’s trainguard, “I am a de- 
cent fellow. So are you. Let us do the best for ourselves 
under difficulties.” 

What a difference, incidentally, if taxi drivers and 
clerks, and waiters and trainmen, and bank executives 
and senior vice-presidents, and everyone else, used that 
little word, “sir.” 


= Summer when I visit England that word hits 
me in the face, from all sides, on every hand. Lots of 
folks in business today haven’t time for courtesy, and as a 
The dic- 


tionary defines it as “a person of authority, a master.” 


result the word “sir” is falling into disuse. 


Well, we all have masters, we all have persons of author- 
ity over us, everyone from the president of the corpora 
tion who is responsible to his stockholders, down. On 
occasion everyone must say “sir” to someone. Yet now- 
adays the world is full of good people who consider the 
term debasing. They have adopted in its place that ugly 
and odious word, “sure.” 


hare in this. 


Maybe modern education has had its s 
School authorities in at least one large city tried recently 
to do away with the use of the word “sir.” They de 
clared it made the users servile and menial. Not only 
was it placed on the “black list,” but all phrases of com- 
mon courtesy such as “Yes, sir,” and “No, sir,” were also 
banned. Pupils were told to reply to their teachers in 
monosyllables, to say “yes” and “no.” Naturally these 
words soon degenerated *o “yeah,” “yep,” “yah,” “nope,” 
and “naw.” What a difference if we all said sir! 

What a difference, too, if everyone who came into con- 
tact with the public, and yes, everyone who does not, 
would appreciate the importance of another important 
word. The word “please.” 

Several years ago the Paris office of a North American 


“Had he been rude? Yes, he said, he had.... After 
a while the facts came out. The man’s wife had cancer.” 


newspaper was being beaten constantly by all 


Their morale was going down and going down fast. 


shift in the office at home brought forth a new for 


editor. He studied the situation and decided t 


word in all his cables to the European branch; that we 


was “please.” “Please interview Laval.” 


story on Hitler.” 


tance of 3,000 miles. What may be all right when wi 


ten can sound blunt and impolite when read later w 


lit 


an ocean intervening. The new edito 


realized 


did not demand, he requested. ‘] he men liked 


responded, they worked their heads off for him 


fore long they were “scooping” every other new 


and agency in Paris. 


At the end of his first year, the editor decided to figure 


just how much the use of that word “pleas 
paper. It amounted in 12 months to $45. But 
yanked his sheet to the top The word leas 
You can say something stiff to a man when \ 

ing at him; grin and you “get away with it.” The 


“please” is the grin in your message. In office 
ofhice communications, don't er [raid to § 
The stiffness and 


by that word of six letters. 


It takes time to Say “please.” It may even c 
cents extra ina telegram. Certainly. But wl 
ence if we all said “please veg Continued 
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1t a recent series of lectures on international understanding sponsored by the Rotary Club of Little Rock, Arkansas, 


students of the high se 


i001 added to the international aspect of the meetings by appearing in dress of other nations. 


A Beam of Light for This Dark Day 


By Peter Molyneaux 


Editor, The Texas Weekly 


l IS nice to cross the ocean to other countries and 
to attend international meetings, but I’ve decided never 
to attend any more of them. Two experiences, one as an 
American delegate to an important international con- 
American member of a 


ference and the other as an 


rather useful international committee, have brought me 


to this decision. Not that these experiences were un- 
pleasant, for in both instances I had a delightful time 


and I learned much of value. In fact, it was one thing 


I learned, probably the most valuable thing I learned, 


that led inevitably to my decision. 

What I learned was that there is no difficulty what- 
ever in getting a group of well-informed men from sev 
eral ditlerent countries to agree upon what’s the matter 
world and wh 
facts are considered and thoroughly threshed 


with the it ought to be done about it. 


When the 


out, the any such group quickly 


members of almost 
| - concl I he \ 
reach substantially the same conclusions about them. As 


a matter of fact a score or more of such international 


megtings in the past 15 years have reached practically 
identical conclusions and have made substantially the 
same re commendat ons to the Governments of the world 

But what I learned was that this is of no real conse- 
quence. For the Governments of the world have paid 
little or 
international meetings. 


no attention to the recommendations of these 
And the reason for this is that 


the people back home in all of the countries represented 
have no comprehension of the real nature of the world’s 
troubles, and the opinions and even the prejudices of 
the mass of the people in all countries very largely de- 
termine the policies of Governments, regardless of what 
international meetings may decide. 

So the conclusion has been forced upon me that, in 
the existing condition of popular opinion in all countries, 
such gatherings are of small value, and that by far the 
most important task confronting the world today is that 
of informing and enlightening at least a substantial part 
of the people of all countries with respect to certain vital 
problems which must be solved in some practical way it 
civilization is to survive. This is quite as true with 
respect to the American people ag it is of the people of 
any other country. Indeed, because the United States is 
rich and powerful, and the world’s leading creditor na- 
tion, and because its policies are therefore of relatively 
greater importance to world welfare than those of most 
nations, it may be said truly that in no other country is 
this work of informing and enlightening the people so 
badly needed. 

I am prompted to say this by a desire to emphasize 
adequately an opinion I want to express about the Rotary 
Institutes of International Understanding. If I had 
started out by saying that I regard the decision of Rotary 
International to sponsor and encourage such institutes as 
a supremely important event in relation to world affairs, 
and if I had added that this movement, developed to 
the limit of its possibilities, might easily mark a turning 
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point in world history, I am afraid it could have sounded 
as if I were merely bestowing an extravagant compliment 
upon an organization made up of nice fellows I wanted 
to please. Some Rotarians who read such a statement 
might even have 
head of a four-letter word beginning with “b.” 


been inclined to classify it under the 
It hap 
pens, however, that this is by no means an exaggerated 
expression of what I really think. So in order to save it, 
if possible, from the fate of being regarded as an empty 
compliment, I have prefaced it in this fashion. 

There is nothing so clear today, in my opinion, as 
that most of the troubles which have agonized man- 
kind since the World War can be traced directly to mis 
taken public opinion in all countries as their fundamental 
An anecdote which Sir Norman Angell tells in 
to illustrate this 


cause. 
another connection, may serve view 
point. 

He relates that after Lloyd George had come success- 
fully through the campaign of the election immediately 
following the War, in which he had promised to have 
the Kaiser hanged and to compel Germany to pay the 
total cost of the War, a bill 
against Germany in keeping with his campaign promises. 


He showed John Maynard Keynes, the 


he arrived in Paris with 


distinguished 


English economist, a memorandum of the amount he 


proposed that Germany should pay, and when Keynes 
declared emphatically that payment of any such amount 
would be impossible, Lloyd George replied that “if that 
campaign had lasted two weeks longer the amount would 
have been much greater.” 

Subsequent to this, while Lloyd George was still Prime 
Minister, he undertook to explain in Parliament that 
Germany could make payments abroad only from an 
excess of exports over imports. Whereupon an opposi 
tion member asked him: “Didn’t you promise when you 
were standing for election that you would make Ger- 
To which Lloyd 


If I 


many pay the total cost of the war?” 
George replied: “Yes, 
hadn’t made such a promise then 
I would not be Prime Minister 
now, and some more mischievous 


I made such a promise. 


man might be standing here in 
my place.” 

The point of this anecdote in its 
present application is that it was 
British public opinion that deter- 
mined Lloyd George’s attitude on 
the question of German repara- 
tions, regardless of the facts and 
regardless of such expert opinion 
as that of John Maynard Keynes. 

Likewise it was French public 
opinion which determined the at- 


Annually on the campus of 
Vanderbilt University, throngs 
attend the sessions of the Insti- 
tute of International Under- 
standing initiated by the Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, Rotary Club. 


titude of French statesmen, and which for vears pre 
vented any progress toward dealing with the reparations 
question on a realistic and commonsense basis. This 
is only one instance illustrative of a condition that : 
been general. 
In the United States, we have seen 
Congress repeatedly on matters vitally aff g 
lations with other countries, in ¢ pposition to the wis S 


. ] 
of every President and every Secretary of State sinc 


World W: ir, because of the pressure ol Am ) 
opinion. There is no country in the world in wi 
public opinion has such a direct influen: n foreign 
policy, whether economic or political, as in lL 


there are tew countries 


And 


opinion on such questions is less well 


q HAVE employed an experiment 


In day 


States. 


which tends to verify this. 
club, let us say (and I have tried 
Rotary Club), I will ask at the start how m 


present have an opinion on some quest 


our relations to the rest of the world. 
question on which there is a widespread 
ion, and usually most hands go up. Then | 
relate in simple language the essential facts 
that quesuion. | express no Opinion ¢ £4 \ , vo 


stick strictly to a statement of facts, b 
include all the essential facts. Then I as 
present were familiar with those facts 
them stated before. 
It is amazing, perhaps, but I have seldom h 
hand to go up in answer to such a question. Now, be 
it understood that there is no “catch” in this. It is an 


honest and accurate test. And it has disclosed t 


numerous occasions that the average intellige it Ame 
. ] ] A 
ican has decided opinions on all kinds of question 


at the same time being almost totally uninformed w 


respect to the essential facts upon which any comy 
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and basically sound opinion would have to be based. 

This, it seems to me, is what is chiefly the matter with 
us and with the world today. Too many of the policies 
of the leading nations of the world, including our own, 
ited and directed in obedience to uninformed 


And 


we shall continue to have badly bungled eco- 


| 
are tormul 
1] 


public opinion. unless this condition can be 
changed, 
nomic relations among the nations of the world, with a 
constantly recurring strain on their political relations. 


Narrow 


tinue t 


il fruit of fear, will con 


Moe 1 of 


nationalism, the natur: 
be the dominant peoples everywhere, 
nts will continue to increase in all countries, and 


} | escapes a catastrophe ultimately, and civiliza- 


arman 


if mant 


tion itself is not destroyed, it will be through the sheerest 


chance amounting to a miracle. 


% R. H. G. WELLS once remarked we are witness- 


: he world ee are. } 
ng in the work today a race between education ana 


catastrophe. I certainly think this is true in the sense 
that only an informed public opinion in the leading 
1 better ordered world for the 
dangerous confusion. And it 


Institutes of International Understanding are 


countries can substitute ; 
present is because the 
Rotary 
directed squarely at the heart of this situation that I can 
say, deliberately and sincerely, that, in my opinion, the 
decision of Rotary International to sponsor and to en- 
courage such institutes was a supremely important event 
in relation to world affairs. Moreover, I think I will not 
be misunderstood now when I add that this movement, 
developed to the limit of its possibilities, might easily 
mark a turning point in world history. 

My contact with the Rotary Institutes dates back almost 
to the beginning, for I was one of the speakers at that 
memorable first institute of the Nashville Rotary Club in 
July, 1934. That institute, which was held at Vanderbilt 
University, was arranged so that the dates were close 
enough to those of the Detroit Convention of Rotary 
International to make it an easy matter for many of the 
distinguished Rotarians from other lands attending that 


Convention to speak at 
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of Government of Southern Methodist University. 
But like everybody else, I thought at first that two 
things were necessary to make such an institute as suc- 
cessful as that at Nashville: (1) it had to be put on in 
cooperation with a college or university, and (2) it 
should be near enough in time and place to a Convention 
of Rotary International to obtain some speakers from 
other countries. Both of these impressions have since 
been entirely dispelled. Actual experience has shown 
that institutes in non-college towns are, if anything, more 
successful in interesting the people of the community 
than those in college towns. And when the objectives 
of the Rotary Institutes became more clearly defined, all 
having to do primarily with making a factual presenta- 
tion of international questions, it became evident that 
speakers from other lands were no advantage. 
However, what I wanted to say is that I was enthusi- 
astic over the Rotary institutes even before I realized 
fully the supreme need of informing and enlightening 
our people with respect to vital international questions. 
As this realization became a conviction with me, and as 
the plan of the Rotary institutes developed, I saw that 
here was almost a ready-made instrument being brought 
into use to do one of the biggest and most necessary 
educational jobs in the world. I am certain that the 
rank and file of the Rotarians of the United States do 
not yet begin to realize the bigness nor the vast possi- 
bilities of this institute movement. The program of the 
current year, which was projected to include some 120 
such institutes in different sections of the country, should 
do much to awaken more of them to its significance. 
The Fourth Object of Rotary is stated to be “to en- 
courage and foster the advancement of international 
understanding, goodwill, and peace through a world 
fellowship of business and professional men united in 
the ideal of service.” Well, the very basis of under- 
standing is knowledge. Unless the peoples of the world 
are familiar with the facts about their relations to each 
other there can be no understanding among them. The 
Institutes of International Un- 





Nashville. 

This was the striking 
feature which impressed 
me at the time, and inas- 


much as the following 


Convention was to be 
held in Mexico City, I re- 
turned to Texas enthused 
with the idea of carrying 
out the Nashville plan 


just north of the Rio 
Grande. I presented the 
matter to Texas Rotari- 


ans, with no immediate 


result. But the seed took 
root in the mind of pres- 
ent District Governor Lewis Ferguson (128th), of the 
Dallas Club, and since then Dallas Rotarians have co- 


Operated in the annual institute of the Arnold School 





Photo: Syracuse (N. Y.) Post-Standard 
James Harvey Rogers, money expert, was among the 
speakers this year at the Syracuse Institute meetings. 


derstanding, therefore, consti- 
tute a perfect application of 
Rotary International’s Fourth 
Object. * 

But speaking as an observer 
with more than ordinary op- 
portunity to know about such 
matters, and also as one who 
happens not to be a Rotarian, 
I can say sincerely that I think 
this institute, movement is vast- 
ly more than that. It is the 
most promising project of its 
kind that I know about, and, 
considering the ramifications of 
Rotary, its possibilities are so 
great as to encourage me to say that it cannot fail to 
play a major part in the winning of the race now on 
between education and catastrophe. 
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It’s Adelman carrying the ball off tackle in 
the Northwestern-Ohio State game last Fail. 





The Scoreboard Doesn't Tell All 


By Lyon O. Waldorf 


Football Coach, Northwestern University 


Dov: say to a coach, “Look at the size of that fel- 
low. Splendid football material, isn’t he!” 

Sometimes they are right. Before 1 commit myself, 
however, I like to know something about his brain size 
as well as his muscle size. Football is a muscular sport; 
and when the public looks at newsreels of football play- 
ers, I notice they like to see them husky. But football 
and other keenly competitive sports, I feel, are worth 
while, and deserve an important place in an educational 
curriculum, not for muscle-building nearly so much as to 
train men to think when thought must be converted 
instantly into decisive action. 

If muscle were all, we could train men as the heroes of 
Tennyson’s famous poem were trained. Someone, you 
remember, gave a wrong order. The soldiers knew it 
was wrong. Yet they rode with flashing sabers to obey: 

Theirs not to make reply, 

Theirs not to reason why, 

Theirs but to do and die. 
Perhaps for cannon fodder we must have men who 
obey a blundering superior blindly, even to death. Per- 
sonally, I prefer the Ollie Adelman type .. . 

Ollie was one of the important incidents in our game 
with Ohio State University last Fall. The game was 
nearly over. We had a one-point lead. The score was 
14 to 13. We came into possession of the ball in the last 


Football is played bv rule 
but the glory ot the game comes 
when the unexpected occurs and 


the quarterback ‘uses his head.’ 


two minutes of play. I sent in a fresh quarterback, Ad 
man, with instructions to call our simplest play, No 
fullback right into the line. 

My idea was that we should hold the ball at all 
not take any chances. I reasoned that sinc« 
only one minute and 50 seconds to go tll the 
smart to enc 
using some play that might backfire. 

Adelman ran onto the 


were happy. We coaches were feelin 


It was about the first time all afternoon t 
dared to lean back and relax. And then what 
suppose happened ? 

The huddle forn 


came the pre-shift, and the play started. 


Adelman joined the team. 


ably the most .astounded people on 
stands were the Northwestern coaches. 
calling 34, our simplest play, Adelman had call 
most complicated. There was only one good t! 
it netted us a gain of 51 yards! 
After the game [I said: 
chance. Why did you call 22 instead of 34?” 
“T did call 34,” he said, “but Reid checked 
me that Ohio’s fine left end, Wendt, had 








24 


Reid was sure 22 would go. 


pig 


of the I thought so 


too \x ] 


vame 
callec 
I do not like to think the 
I resent 


Ne blind obedience there! 
blind obeyer is the type that we should prefer. 
the criticism, sometimes heard, that a man on the playing 


field, particularly in a game like football, develops mus- 


} 


cle only, | that in order to be a 


ives his mind behind 
first rate team man he must nct even try to think for 
himselt 

I was glad Ollie Adelman disobeyed his instructions 
Id say, “Think what might have happened!” 


“See what did happen!” Ollie Adelman 


Some wou 
l prefer to say, 
had the brains to realize that the situation had changed 
between the time he left the bench and got into the game 
and he had the initiative to size up the new situation 
and then to act on it 
N HAVE little use for a man who cannot obey orders 
at all, if they are intelligently given. There may even be 
room in this world for the kind of man who will obey a 
bad order blindly. But the blind obeyer is not the kind we 
care to develop on the football field or any playing field 

At Oklahoma A. and M. College, where I was coach 
in 1933, we had a boy named Bruner. He weighed 156 
pounds. He played end, was a fine blocker, and great 
on defense. 

In preparing for the game with Oklahoma, we had 
worked out a play of the kind that appeals to grandstand 
quarterbacks. It was complicated and spectacular. The 
ball was to go from center to fullback; he was to fake to 


a halfback. 


then fake a pass to the left end, then turn and 














Photos: (left to right) (2, 3, 4, and 6) 
Acme; (5 and extreme right) Wide World 
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throw to Bruner at right end. Bruner in the meantime 
was to have pivoted around, and was then to catch the 
ball and flip it to a halfback. The play was almost as 
complicated on the field as it sounds on paper. 

We got into the game. Just before the half ended, we 
had the ball on Oklahoma’s five-yard line, fourth down, 
goal to go, and the quarterback happened to think of this 
play. He called it. Everything started fine. The full- 
back got the ball, made all those fakes, then turned and 
tossed to Bruner. Bruner made a perfect picture-catch 
that brought everybody up standing. But when he went 
to flip the ball to the halfback, there wasn’t any halfback: 
he had been knocked down by a charging Oklahoma 
end. But there was a guard loose. 

Now, a guard is never supposed to be able to catch 
anything. There is no rule against it; but it is supposed 
to be contrary to Nature. If a guard could catch, he 
wouldn’t be a guard! However, as quick as a flash, 
Bruner flipped the ball to this guard. And he caught it! 
And went over for a touchdown! 

The thing that interested me about that was that here 
was a situation which never could have come up in prac- 
tice. It was a brand-new thing, an emergency that had 
to be met in an instant, without advance instructions, 
and Bruner met it in fine shape. If he hadn’t thrown to 
the guard, we would probably still be down there on the 
five-yard line! 

Certainly, a football player has to be tough, physically. 
He has to be able to take it, and give it. One hour of 
football is a gruelling test on heart, lungs, legs. Bat— 
speed and quick thinking are far more important. 

The best backfield, bar none, ever assembled in college 
football was the famous Four Horsemen of Notre Dame 
University. That group averaged in weight only 162 
pounds per man. But they weighed enough. And they 
could do everything, including converting quick thinking 
into lightning action, just a little better than any other 
backfield. 


Football and other games like football help to supply 
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a link in a man’s training which academic courses, I feel, 
cannot give. 

You act as well as think on a football field; and you 
have immediate evidence of how good or how bad your 
As Henry Ford says, “What's the use to 


Plays gain ground 


thinking is. 
know a lot if you can’t do anything?” 
for your team, or lose ground. The scoreboard tells most, 
but not all, of the story. 

That is not saying that I believe winning is the whole 
thing. I do believe, of course, that the type of thinking 
and the type of acting that accomplish the result aimed 
at are certainly better than the type of acting and think- 
ing that fail to do this. But I tell our squad that failure 
to win, when they try their hardest, is not real failure; 
rather, it is just partial success. 


Th test of action—applying what you know or think 
you know—is an important positive element in educa- 
tion. In our Minnesota game last Fall, Bernard Jefferson, 
an 18-year-old colored boy, had to kick from behind the 
goal line. He had never had to do that in a college game. 





It was raining. The ball was wet. Minnesota linemen, 
naturally, were wild to spoil the play. And they are very 
good spoilers. What 
did happen was that Jefferson caught the ball as coolly 
as a veteran, kicked it beautifully 50 yards down the field. 

From that instant, I believe, Jefferson was a_ better 
He had converted thought into action 


Anything could have happened. 


football player. 
under difficult conditions. He had passed the test under 
fire. That’s education. 

A coacin has the same type of pleasure that anyone 
engaged in educational work has in seeing young men 
develop. You see them come out for practice, poorly co- 
ordinated, young, knowing nothing about the game they 
are to play. You see them come along later on and learn 
to block and to tackle, gain confidence and poise. 
Then you begin to wonder what is going to happen 


Jt 


when those inexperienced boys go into their first c 


tition. You wonder how they are going t 
the tough situations that can happen in ¢ 
hard football game. 
Games like football are good practice in both tl > 


) ae 1] ] ] 
Plavers drill endlessly—but w 


comes, they have to do the thinking and acting | 


and doing. 


selves. I think a coach would be a poor teach 
develope r of men, if he tried to oud ever 
the bench. I think it is better if he can tr 
like Ollie Adelman, when a situat 
go against explicit instructions 


People wonder why college men are w 


through the long grind and drudgery of training for a 


game like football. The roar of the stands is ily 
enough. The answer was beautifully put once by T1 
dore Roosevelt. He said: 

“Tt is not the critic who counts, not the man who points 


out how the strong man stumbled, or wher 


deeds could have done better: the credit belong 


man who is actually in the arena, whose face is marred 
by dust and sweat and blood, who errs and 

again and again; who knows the great enthusiasn 
great devotions and spends himself in a worthy 

who, at the best, knows in the end the triumph of high 
achievements, and who, at the worst, if he fails, at st 
fails while daring greatly; so that his place shal et 
be with those cold and timid souls who know her 


victory nor defeat.” 
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Rebirth of the 
Barefoot Boy 
=—and Girl 


By William F. 4cDermott 





LE. NOVEMBER-—and every November—a thou- 
sand boys and girls from every State in the United States, 
and sometimes from Hawaii, Puerto Rico, or Alaska, 
assemble in Chicago under a standard bearing a big four- 
leaf clover with an “H” inscribed on each of its leaves— 
the banner of the 4-H Club. They represent the 1,145,000 
members of the largest rural youth organization in the 
world. Backing them are 100,000 local clubs and nearly 
5 million “alumni.” They'll bring with them 500 cham 
pion steers, heifers, hogs, and sheep; a complete style 
revue; thousands of items of canned fruit, prize grain, 
and paraphernalia of a variety that discourages descrip- 
tion. They'll take home upward of $100,000 in awards, 
scholarships, and educational trips. 

The explanation of this annual invasion of the “Windy 
City” is that, during the last quarter of a century, the 
“barefoot boy” has been reborn. He is no longer just a 
waif of the soil, with one “gallus” to his overalls and a 
stone bruise on his heel. He is a junior partner in the 
firm of Farmer & Son, having all the fun of yesteryear, 
but learning the latest tricks in successful farming and 
sharing in the profits he has helped increase. He repre- 
sents a new era in farming. 

A search for the underlying significance in this scram- 
ble of boys and cows, girls and sheep, corn and electricity, 
takes us on a sweep through the prairie States of the 
“breadbasket of the world”—the Mississippi Valley—and 
back to the turn of the century. McCormick’s invention 
of the reaper in 1831 eventually released a vast population 
which migrated to the cities. Industries attracted the 
more aggressive youth of the farms; agriculture lagged. 
Over a period of 30 years, the urban*population of seven 
States bordering the Great Lakes increased by 7 million, 
while rural population decreased. 

Leaders who watched the fatal drift turned to youth 
to make the rescue. Self-help was the working basis of 
groups organized here and there to improve farming 
and farm conditions. Will B. Otwell, of Illinois, started 
500 boys and girls on a corn-raising campaign by giving 
them high-grade seed. Over in Ohio, a supervisor of 
schools, Dr. A. B. Graham, formed clubs of country boys 
and girls to test soils, classify weeds and seeds, grow 


Rural royalty: The young lady—the Style Queen at 
the 1936 4-H Congress—is Frances Webb, of Miami, 
Florida, and she wears a party outfit she made at a cost 
of $15.52. . . . The boy 1s Harlan C. Mead, of Manila, 
Indiana, Int'l. Hay and Grain Show's Corn Prince. 
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crops scientifically, and make exhibits at the county fair. 
In Iowa, O. H. Benson, a school superintendent, gave 
credits for farm projects. W. H. Smith, of Texas, 
organized youth to fight the boll-weevil menace by crop 
diversification. Dr. Seaman A. Knapp, a 4-H pioneer, 
launched youth activities to supplement the work of 
adult farm demonstrators. The “barefoot boys”—and 
their “barefoot sisters’—responded enthusiastically. It 
was their first chance to go to the grass roots of rural 
decay and attempt to check it. 

When O. B. Martin, one of the pioneers of the youth 
farm club movement, suggested the title “4-H,” the coun- 
try was ripe for it. Like a folksong, these sporadic et- 
forts grew into a single chant with “Head, Heart, Hands, 
and Health” as the theme. In 1913, more than 100,000 
boys and girls were registered under the emblem. A year 
later Congress made funds available for farm improve- 
ment through extension services of agricultural colleges, 
and counties got expert farm supervisors, part of whose 
job was to promote +H programs. 

Expansion came swiftly. In 1921, a group of industrial- 
ists and professional men formed the National Commit- 
tee on Boys and Girls Club Work to aid the 44H move 
ment. It stages the 4-H congress every November in 
Chicago, publishes plays and a bi-monthly magazine, 
helps secure legislation providing funds for 4-H work. 
Today, 4-H embraces a million members or more and 
100,000 adult leaders—and is recruiting steadily. 

What do these youngsters do? Well, what don’t they 
do? They produce opera on a State-wide scale; put on 
drama contests with hundreds of clubs staging every- 
thing from heavy tragedies to slapstick comedies; raise 
and sell pigs for money to equip their own orchestras; 
raise finer cattle, sheep, corn, and wheat than their dads 
did; spruce up old farm houses until they are ready for 
company again; plant trees by the millions, check ero- 
sion, purify farm water supplies, prevent forest fires, 
create wild-game preserves, can carloads of fruit and 
vegetables, earn money for their education, and, just to 
finish the job, wind up the year by stealing the spotlight 
from the grownup-run International Livestock Show in 
Chicago each November. 

And remember, whatever these youngsters do has to 
be done on a farm budget, which means on a shoestring. 
Suppose, for instance, a young girl on a farm wants a 
modest, three-way ensemble for Spring, and yet her re- 
sources are limited to 50 cents. Should she tackle it? Cer- 


Photos: National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work 
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tainly. She could follow the example of 12-year-old 
Elaine Devereau, a charming little miss of a Yorkville, 
Elaine bought two feed sacks for 6 cents 
and bleached them, designing her dress from them. Her 


Material for a 


Illinois, farm. 


pattern, thread, and snaps cost 19 cents. 


From her mother 


shHappy little hat cost her 11 cents 

Elaine bought 5 cents’ worth of discarded quilting pieces, 
from which she made a dainty collar for her church 
outfit, a tailored collar for school, and a gay topper for 


play. Total cost, 41 cents. Her “extravagant” playmate 
Marjorie Ke llogg demonstrated practically the same out- 
ft made from materials bought in the ordinary way. 
Marjorie’s finery cost her $4.47—for three ensembles! 

i. WAS on a shoestring that 4-H girls of Iowa put on 
their sensational performance of the opera Bohemian 
Gil, 


graph record; staged their county eliminations and then 


They learned the melodies by radio and phono- 


swung into the State-wide finals after 15,000 girls had 


studied the score and the whole State had become Bo- 


hemian Girl conscious. To the huge football stadium at 


Ames came the prize cast of 175 singers, the heroine a 


wife, the gypsy queen a chicken authority, and 


gypsy choristers country girls who made their costumes 


farmer : 
out of old lace curtains, dyed meal sacks, and ragged 


quilts at a cost of 13 cents each. A wine-colored cape 


had once been a feather tick. Tin pie-pans made good 
tambourines for barefoot gypsies. Ten thousand rural and 
urban folk cheered the performance to an echo. Then 
hundreds drove through the night, some as far as 160 
miles, to get back home in time for morning milking. 
> Founded on a financial shoestring are hundreds of 4-H 
bands and orchestras throughout the country. Energetic 
youngsters of Calhoun County, Michigan, raised pigs, 
sold garden produce, gave plays, and hoed corn to earn 
money to equip their 4-H orchestra, which has made 75 


public appearances and played to 40,000 people, giving 


Photos: (1 _& 4) National Com- 
mittee on Boys and Girls Club 
Work; (2 & 3) Prairie Farm 
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concerts at county fairs, State-university banquets, at the 
national 4-H congress, and at the Chicago World’s Fai 

4-H puts life and color into the tomes of last minute 
agricultural information published by the Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies, and through personal 
supervision of expert farm supervisors who know the 
local farm problems and guide youth in their solution 
An Oklahoma lad added $1,000 to the year’s profits on 
his father’s farm simply by applying his knowledge— 
shifting crops, breeding up the herd, improving seed. 

Consider Bob Vaughn, of Illinois, and “Whiz Bang,” 
his prize calf. Drought-stricken cattle were shipped from 
Kansas to Illinois a couple of years ago to feed. A novel 
“trade” was hit upon, Illinoisans to furnish free pasture 
and get all the calves born. Bob took one of the calves of 
what seemed a forlorn, “muley” cow—really a_ half 
starved thoroughbred—named it “Whiz Bang” for a 
joke, and started coddling it along to the razzing of his 
boy friends. “Whiz Bang” was a good “drought baby,” 
blossomed out into a champion, and won $700 for Bob 
in prizes in the finals! 

No 4H’er can really say he never had a chance, for 
4-H fairly bristles with opportunities for energetic young 
people. A boy may get his start by securing a calf, a pig, 
chickens, or use of a plot of ground from his father for 
doing chores. Or the stake may be by a local club. The 
Rotary Club of Chadron, Nebraska, borrowed $475 at 
the bank, and loaned seven 4-H boys $68 each to buy a 
registered pig—repayment to be in the offspring, Rotary 
getting two pigs of the first litter, and the boy the rest, 
even if there were a dozen! Today, there isn’t a “razor 
back” in the county—all thoroughbreds, and all money- 
makers. 

At Norwich, New York, Rotary Club members fur 
nished 4-H boys with 25 chicks each, to be paid for in the 
Likewise, a 
bushel of potatoes was to be returned in the Fall for a 
bushel of certified seed in the Spring. Two years ago 


Fall with two roosters from the brood. 
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an Austin, Minnesota, bank took over the financing of 
every calf, hog, or lamb a 4-H boy or girl wanted; it 
invested $1,900 in 64 such projects for boys and girls, and 
every cent was repaid with interest. 

The Rotary Club of Valley City, North Dakota, ini 
tiated its long history of help for 4-H Clubs by purchas 
ing a number of pure-bred rams to be used in breeding 
more than 300 ewes bought for 4-H boys and girls. It 
“digs down” annually for funds to buy premiums for 
winning stock at local shows and to send judging teams 
to the International Livestock Show. And at least once 
a year Valley City Rotarians give all 44H Clubbers in 
the county a picnic. 

At the last national congress the national meat and 
poultry champion was Willard Bainbridge, 16-year-old 
Hoosier farm lad. He started club work at 10 with a calf 
his father gave him for doing chores. He visited other 
farms to learn calf feeding, and read all he could on the 
subject. He built up his livestock and branched out into 
poultry. In six years he won his State contest and then 
the national on a record comprising the raising of all 
kinds of quality livestock and of poultry. All his projects 
in the six years were of a certified value of $7,127! Among 
the national prizes was a $300 college scholarship, which 
he will use when through high school. 

In Arkansas, Morris Daniels took his cow to the coun 
try college, traded milk for his board, bui:t up a herd as 
demands on his Jersey grew, paid his own and his three 
brothers’ way through college, and helped 17 other lads 
“milk their way” to an education. 

Home-economics champion is Dorothea Steckling, of 
Wisconsin, who joined 4-H at 10 years of age and in 
nine years won prizes of $214 and has completed projects 
of $2,844 value. She made 174 garments, improved two 
rooms in her home, 
baked 909 times, canned 
2,724 pints of food, 
and raised 655 chickens. 


winning barrow; Indiana girls 
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the champion animal is a tradit 


yards. It usually nets the winner 


has been won several times by 


from the grand prize. Alto 
about 25 million dollars a 
each—and thousands of them 


average age being 14. 
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ress, displays his findings and his champion steer at a 
county fair, perhaps—and that is his demonstration. 
Last year more than a million projects were completed 
by 4-H youths. They ranged from breeding up seed corn 
to electrifying a house; from creating a chic Fifth Ave- 
nue outfit to converting a swamp into a wild-game 
refuge; from canning fruit to raising a pedigreed cow. 
Carrie Lawrimore, of South Carolina, a State canning 
champion, didn’t have enough storage space for the 1,645 
cans of food she put up last Summer. So with ax and 
saw she cut trees, peeled bark, erected a log storage house, 
covered it with shingles, and cemented the cracks. In 


six years of club work she has put up 3,792 pints of food. 


Re New York State, 4-H members have reforested 
hundreds of acres with 9,114,000 trees. In Minnesota 
10,000 members coOperate in forest-fire prevention, ero- 
sion control, game feeding, and water restoration. In 
Utah, 4-H boys protect wild life, hatch pheasant eggs 
under domestic hens to restock local areas. 

Rural youth of Illinois, in a unique health drive, apply 
old motor oil to stagnant ponds to destroy mosquitoes, 
make fly-proof outhouses, battle 20 diseases, including 


tuberculosis and rabbit fever, which are communicable 
from animals to man. 


When a young person joins 4-H, he takes this pledge: 


My Head to clearer thinking, 
My Heart to greatel loyalty , 

My Hands to larger service, and 
My Health to bette: living 


For my club, my « ommunity, and my country. 


The local 4-H leader is the real wizard. There are 
100,000 of these volunteers, more than half of them uni- 
versity trained. He—or she—must be a combined sage, 
contessor, counsellor, and friend, for there is no limit to 
the demand of the youthful apostles. Not only club 
work, but also how to act when out on a date, what rent 
one should pay for a farm, what is the best age to get 
married, is a college education necessary for farming, 
should a house be furnished on the installment plan, 
should a young married couple live with relatives—these 
are likely questions. The 4-H leader at his best is a born 


psychologist, with a perennial patience and a sense of 


This agricultural expert is showing alert 4-H boys 
how to rid fields of the ever-pestiferous quack grass. 


Photo: National Committee on Boys and Girls Club Work 
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humor. He is always one step ahead of his youngsters 
whether in cultivating corn or pulling pranks at picnics. 

The basic unit of 4-H is the local club, formed by a 
country boy or girl who gets a few others interested and 
a local adult to sponsor it, aided by the county farm su- 
pervisor. The county organization holds an annual com- 
petition, whose winners go to the State fair, possibly then 
on to the national congress. The State 4-H is directed 
by a State club leader and assistants, working under the 
direction of the State agricultural college. The United 
States Department of Agriculture maintains regional 
advisors and partially finances 4-H through its extension 
funds. The National Committee, supported by private 
sources, is located at 56 East Congress Street, Chicago, 
and serves as a clearing house for national contests, 
drama, promotion, and the national congress. 

I dropped off one day at Janesville, Wisconsin, in- 
trigued by the story that 4-H’ers had taken over the his- 
toric county fair which their elders had seen go bankrupt, 
and had turned it into a smashing success. Thousands 
crowded the three-day meet last Summer, with its ex- 
tensive displays of livestock, farm products, and canned 
fruit; 4-H dress revue, with 40 girls modelling the latest 
in dinner gowns, school dresses, and athletic outfits; 
horse-pulling and stock-judging contests, band concerts, 
dances, banquet, art show, parade, rodeo, dog and pony 
show, and an elaborate dramatization of dairying. 

As soon as I decently could, I buttonholed a 14-year-old 
lad who seemed to be one of the busiest young men in 
the Midwest that evening. I wanted to get him to tell 
me about it. It turned out that he was one of four broth- 
ers, all either active 4-H’ers or 4-H alumni. “Tom,” he 
said, “—that’s my oldest brother—is at agricultural col- 
lege. He’s studying to be a pure-bred cattle raiser. Hank 
is interested in engineering; he wants to specialize in soil 
erosion. Ed is trying to save up to get his own farm. Me? 
Oh, lve got a pure-bred Guernsey calf, and a truck gar- 
den, and—” and he was off! 

As I listened to the young man talk, and as I watched 
the bustling activity of this booming 4-H fair, the feeling 
came over me that I was sitting in on something far 
more important than a mere country “shindig.” There’s 
a new force, a new spirit on the farm that had never 
existed when I was a boy and lived on one. These young 
people are looking in the direction of progress; they are 
looking over new horizons for life on the land; they 
have found in agriculture a science worthy of the best 
that’s in them. What I was watching was, in truth, the 
rebirth of Whittier’s Barefoot Boy. 


Blessings on thee, little man, 
Barefoot boy, with cheek of tan! 

With thy turned-up pantaloons, 

And thy merry whistled tunes; 

With thy red lip, redder still 

Kissed by strawberries on the hill; 
With the sunshine on thy face, 
Through thy torn brim’s jaunty grace; 
From my heart I give thee joy— 

I was once a barefoot boy! 
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What Becomes 
of My $4.50? 


By Allen Street 


Chairman, Finance Committee, Rotary International 


VER an alligator-infested swamp drones a huge 
air liner. Preparations are being made to land, for at a 
cruising speed of 180 miles an hour, the pilot will soon 
sight the airport. Safety belts are tightened. Landing 
conditions, informs the ground radio crew, are ideal. 
in a few minutes the plane 


field, 700 


The liner loses altitude . . . 
bounces gently to a stop at the city’s landing 
miles away from the last town. 

From the cabin of the great craft steps a man with a 
brief case. A glance at his watch assures him that he 
will be just in time for the prearranged meeting with 
several of the city’s leading businessmen. 

Well, this makes interesting reading, you admit, but 
what has it to do with you? Just this: you helped to 
pay for that necessary ride and that meeting—for the 
man with the brief case and the accurate watch was a Dis- 
trict Governor assisting in the organization of a Rotary 
Club in South America. The seed of Rotary had been 
planted with a group of business and professional men, 
and the District Governor had been invited to supervise 
the final details of organization. 

And how did you help to pay for this? you ask. You've 
never met the man, and you can’t remember that anyone 
asked you to help with the financing—although you do 
admit it’s a dandy idea and you certainly haven't any 
objection... . 

Consider dues you've pérhaps already paid to your 
Rotary Club for 1937-38 Of that amount $4.50 was 
sent by the treasurer to Rotary International's head- 
quarters in Chicago for the purposes of conducting the 
business of the international organization. However, but 
$1.61 was utilized at the Central Office of the Secretariat, 
the remainder—$2.89—going into various ramifications 
And in that 
amount was your share of the cost of the airplane trip 
and Club organization you didn’t realize you were help- 


of Rotary administration and extension. 


ing to finance. ... 

When Woodrow Wilson was teaching at Princeton 
University, a student in one of his classes complained 
that the statistics being studied were dull, to which the 
eminent professor replied that statistics, when rightly 
viewed, tell a romantic story, a story of the triumphs 
of wealth and the hardships of poverty, of achievement 
and failure, of joy and of sorrow. 

So if you frown and guess you are to be passed a dish 
of supposedly disliked but admittedly enlightening and 
nourishing statistics, consider yourself extremely for- 
tunate because you have made, through your member- 
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and the world community, the d 


have and always will be quite immeasurabk 
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ture which you probably have 


never given a moment's consideration. For unit 


“breakdown” of your investment gives 


with wings to far-off places of the earth in the name of 
Rotary, just as other units are expended for 
new Clubs—perhaps in your neighboring 
For example, of your contribut 
45 cents will be spent in connection with the ¢ 
of Rotary International at San Francisco next Jun 
great source of inspiration and fellowship for the 
organizati n. 
Ot your of $1.11 per n 


investment, an average 


comes back to each Club in the services rendered | 
District Governor, whose expenses re pa d out « 
central treasury. Of this, 81 nts cover the worl 
the Governor within your Distri id for tl 
the Clubs and individual Rotarians in that Dist: 
30 cents the expenses of the | rnational Ass 
which equips District Governors to pertorm their d 


more effectively. 


Obviously, there is some expenditure for sending 
sentatives of Rotary Internatioi attend Distr 
Regional Conferences. For this, 11 cents are allotted 
Often a Club needs outside assistance—a field repr 
sentative; at times a Club requests an addi 


present or a past international officer. For these, 13 
cents are budgeted. 

As Rotary moves forward, new Clubs are cor 
being organized in all parts of the world. For 
cents are to be spent during the present fiscal year. Then, 
too, from time to time members of the Board of 
tors hold meetings, and for this necessary part ol Rot 


s of the Board, 15 cents 


administration and other acti 
are the per capita charge. For the expenses Ol the Presi- 








dent's office and for his travelling and his memento, 13 
cents are to be used. 

Following the annual Convention of Rotary Inter- 
national, the President announces the Committees for 
the ensuing year, the members meeting from time to 
time. For their office and travelling expenses, 10 cents 
have been allotted. Four cents are used for office ex- 
penses of Board members, and for the President Emeritus 
and the Treasurer. Two cents are budgeted for miscel- 
laneous expenses—such as the expense of trustee service 
in connection with the investments of Rotary Interna- 
tional; and other expenses outside the Central Office not 


heretofore mentioned. 


I serve Clubs on the continent of Europe, Asia 
Minor, northern Africa, Rotary maintains an office at 
Zurich, Switzerland, for which 14 cents are allotted; 5 
cents go for the maintenance of the Singapore, Straits 
Settlements, office, which serves the Clubs of Asia. 
The total of the items thus far mentioned is $2.89—all of 
which serves you through your Club or District, or 
through your international officers. The rest—$1.61— 
serves you through the office in Chicago. 

Sixteen cents, for example, are provided for service 
rendered by the Executive Department of the Central 
Office of the Secretariat: service to the President and the 
Board of Directors, general service to all offices and 
committees, codperation with the Convention Committee 
and the host Club in preparing and conducting the an- 
nual Convention; protection of the Rotary name and 
emblem; problems pertaining to commercializing of 
Rotary; library and archival records; the News Letter; 
translations; coérdination and supervision of work of 
branch offices and departments of the Central Office. 

For the following services rendered by the Office Serv- 
ices Department of the Secretariat, 27 cents are provided: 
service in connection with the District Conferences, 
International Assembly, and the District Assemblies, gen- 
eral service to District Governors; physical maintenance 
of office, staff personnel relations; purchasing of sup- 
plies, care of supplies on hand; making of shipments; 


handling work pertaining to incoming mail, filing and 
indexing, assembling historical records of Clubs; general 
supervision of the office; printing and multi-copying; 
mailing lists and addressing service; membership statis- 
tics and records; outgoing mail service; preparation and 
upkeep of the Official Directory. 

Your own Club and all other Clubs are served by the 
Program Department of the Secretariat, and for the serv- 
ices to be performed this year, 15 cents are budgeted, 
which will take care of service to Rotary International 
Committee on Convention program and Aims and Ob- 


jects; preparation of program plans and ideas on Aims 
and Objects, Club Service, Vocational Service, Interna- 
tional Service, Community Service, Boys Work, and 
Youth Service; editorial work on books and pamphlets, 
Convention proceedings, Assembly journal, inside pages, 
free bulletin service to undersized clubs, etc.; Rotary 
information work to Rotarians and the public. 
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The Service to Clubs Department of the Secretariat 
has been allotted 26 cents to carry on the important work 
of: general and specialized services to Clubs in connec 
tion with their programs, attendance, fellowship, mem 
bership, and classification problems, budgets, the func- 
tioning of Committees and officers, and other phases of 
Club administration; routing of Rotary speakers and 
films and stereopticon slides to Clubs, maintenance of the 
outline of classifications; following up on District Gov 
ernors’ memos of official visits, Club Board of Directors’ 
reports to District Governors on Club administration, 
and on Club activities; direction of the field service and 
doing all necessary to enlarge the usefulness of the work 
done by the field representatives; supplies to branch 
offices of the Secretariat, handling questions of territorial! 
limits of Clubs, outpost members, and redistricting. 

For services rendered by the Fiscal Department of the 
Secretariat, 14 cents have been provided, services such 
as accounting for income and expenditures and preparing 
reports and statements of the financial operations and 
status of Rotary International; collecting the per capita 
tax; invoicing and collecting on sales of pamphlets and 
supplies; disbursing funds in accordance with budgets 
and methods approved by the Board of Directors and 
keeping financial books and records; codperating with 
the Finance Committee, Investment Committee, and 
Treasurer in matters pertaining to finances of the or- 
ganization; codperating with the trustees of the Rotary 
Foundation and maintaining records of the Foundation: 
supervising audits and preparing special reports and 
statements of a financial character; and for the cost of 
the annual audit by public accountants. 


| ae printing and binding the annual Official Directory 
of Rotary International, the News Letter, and the pam- 
phlets and program material furnished gratis to Clubs, 
11 cents have been provided, and 13 cents are allotted 
for postage in mailing this material to Clubs and in 
mailing the daily correspondence of the Secretariat— 
also for its telephone and telegraph expense. 

For the Central Office’s rent, amortization of lease- 
hold improvements, light and power, and depreciation 
and repair of furniture, 19 cents have been provided. To 
pay for employees’ life, health, and ‘accident insurance: 
employees’ retirement insurance; United States social 
security payments; fire insurance; surety bonds; etc., 15 
cents have been set aside. 

For the following items, 5 cents have been allotted: 
stationery, supplies, films and slides for Club programs, 
travelling, photographs, matrices, books, magazines, gen- 
eral expense and a number of other minor expenses not 
covered in the preceding classifications. 

As you study this “picture” of your investment from 
every angle, the scope of it will be readily apparent. An 
airplane ride in South America ... your part in helping 
to spread the sound idea of international understanding 
and friendship . . . a part in service to your profession 
and your community .. . an organization of men of like 
mind and purpose . . . your investment in others. 


—— 
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‘Goin’ to Town’ 
Vocally* 


o 


By James L. Waller 


Illustrations by Stuart Hay 


ET ME introduce a few friends. 

First comes “Big Dan.” It is his lusty 
baying that leads the tenor pack when My 
Wild Irish Rose is jumped. He talks on 
many occasions in a high, nasal whine, re- 
minding us of an over-size fifth grader re- 
citing Curfew Shall Not Ring Tontght. 

Next, “Little Dan.” He is the peppy 
eternal booster, who boosts, with or with- 
out provocation, in a cutting, rasping, irri- 
tating voice, like a carnival barker. 

Now, Ed, who always knows which table will be served 
first. He holds forth his assigned quarter of an hour at a 
luncheon with a voice that permits his words to be un 
derstood scarcely more than a dozen feet away. His facial 
expression changeth not, nor his voice. He drones softly 
through his nose in a monotonous flow of tone practical 
ly unbroken by audible consonants. 

And here’s Al. He made the principal address when 
we presented the plaque to the library, and he is always 
toastmaster at the annual banquet. Al never “drives 
into the rough,” vocally. He just steps up to his speech 
and “smacks it down the fairway.” There is nothing 
about him to call particular attention to him in a crowd 
—until he starts to talk. Al’s voice is pleasant, clear, un- 
muffled. His words reach us already unscrambled. 

According to “Banty”—Banford Y. Ross; Athletic Sup 
plies and Sporting Goods,—*When that fellow Al makes 
a speech, he ‘goes to town!’” 

“Well, why can’t I ‘go to town’ when I speak in pub 
lic?” you ask. 

There is no reason why you can’t. There’s nothing 
to stop you, if you really want to talk well, and wii! be 
patient and will use the old head. If your lungs and 
throat are normal, and yet your voice is not satisfactory, 
your vocal habits are faulty. That’s all. 

Faulty voice habits can be corrected if the idea is made 
even half the hobby that we make of tennis, or golf, or 
bridge. And the correction is immensely worth the 
effort. The man who can stana before an audience, and 


*Goin’ to Town is an Americanism, but with a history which Dr. Frank 
H. Vizetelly, editor of the New Standard Dictionary, traces back to the 
time of Shakespeare. He recalls “that even Yankee Doodle ‘went t 
town’ ’’—i. e., the largest near-by city—for a “good ne.” D \ 
telly’s colleague, Charles E. Funk, explains the newest nnotat 
phrase, in which sense it is used in the title of this art 
meaning ‘“‘making good.”’ Probably it developed throug! 
of usage based on the well-known Horatio Alger formula of 
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Open up and breathe, clear to your knees! Do it be- 
fore a mirror. Get the “feel” of it. Make it a habit. 
from notes if you like—don’t be guilty of memorizing 
your speech—and plan your first sentences to be only a 
few words long. Then take plenty of time between these 
first sentences. That should take care of tenseness. 

As to the voice: you take three steps in rebuilding 
your voice if it be much off-quality. You liberate it, you 
strengthen it, and you beautify it. Each one of these 
processes helps the other two, but since most of us suf- 
fer, unknowingly, from perennial tenseness, even in ordi- 
nary conversation, let us proceed in the order given. 

The nasal voice, the raucous voice, and other unpleas- 
ant types of voice are not so because of any deformity, 
but from bad speaking habits. The best thing to do is 
to go back and hunt your raw voice again; liberate your 
vocal cords. The Adam’s apple is the voice box; prac- 
tice saying “ah” with this “box” completely freed from 
the customary muscular contractions. Get so you can 
laugh a free, open, contagious “haw-haw” with this lib- 
erated talk-box. This “ah” and the new laugh will drop 
the jaw, opening the mouth correctly; will relax the 
tongue; and will permit the throat-hole to open. Re- 
peatedly during every day, revel in this new luxury: an 
unlocked throat and a released jaw. 

“Little Dan” barked because his jaw and neck were 
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rigid, his tongue was stiff, and his throat nearly closed. 
The throat must be open and the tongue and jaw re- 
laxed; the breathing apparatus must be the seat of any 
necessary tenseness. If your voice is unnecessarily high- 
pitched, encourage it to drop into a lower register; sing 
as high as the song leader cares to start ’em, but cultivate 
a speaking voice in a lower range. Of course, if you are 
a tenor, do not attempt to imitate Popeye’s voice; but 
form the habit of talking in the lower natural range of 
the voice, rather than in the shrill top of it. 

The weak voice lacks breath pressure. Joe, with his 
droning, mumbling voice, is what we call a shallow 
breather. Many people breathe only into the tops of the 
lungs, never luxuriating in the free air, to expand air cells 
in the low extremities of the lungs. Healthy, vigorous 
lungs with generous capacity make for healthy, vigorous 
voice, with generous volume. To secure the blessings of 
deep breathing and consequent lung-capacity, try to 
breathe clear down to the knees. By means of this little 
device, get the “feel” of deep breathing; then practice it 
hourly every day until it becomes habitual. Doing it 
before a mirror helps. 

Now gently, gently, blow that floating bit of 
down or wisp of smoke. A lo-o-ong gentle blow. 

I never saw anyone do nicer blowing! Another 
long, gentle blow, but don’t relax the chest and 
abdominal muscles at the close of the gentle blow. 
Breathe normally, holding this new position. It 
should feel as though the ribs are breathed out 
toward the arms, a little bit; as though you are blowing 
your breath against the inside of the breast bone and 
your diaphragm and abdominal muscles are braced as 
if to lift a moderately heavy object, or to make a sudden 


- 





leap, as in basketball. 

Better not hold the position too long at first, but re- 
peat the experiment very often. Practice talking with 
this feeling of blowing against the inside of the breast 
bone. The jet of breath which vibrates the vocal cords 
is now under pressure, and the resulting voice has new 
depth and strength—if throat and mouth are relaxed. 

It remains to beautify your freed, strengthened voice, 
with resonance. This latter quality is what gives such 
charm to Al’s voice. Resonance is a natural quality when 
the voice is free and breath is under control, but years 
of faulty voice production may make resonance-encour- 
aging exercises advisable. 

Let’s do some more imagining: imagine you have an 
orange in your mouth. You may pick any size orange 
you like to imagine. This will encourage the proper 
feeling of buoyancy in the roof of the mouth, and a nec- 
essary forward stance of the tongue. It should make the 
back of the mouth seem large. But however large the 
orange you have elected to imagine, the lips must touch, 
as the fruit of your choice rolls about in the mouth. Simi- 
lar results may be obtained by trying to Int the upper 
jaw, or by smiling inside the mouth, lips closed. 

Another region of resonance is that of the nostrils and 
upper lip. Reach out for your celery with a prehensile 
upper lip, as a horse reaches for his hay, and you attain 
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one necessary adjunct to a resonant voice, a free and 
elevated upper lip. The lip that stays down tightly as if 
concealing faulty teeth makes acceptable speech almost 
impossible. It is necessary to lift the lip at the base of 
the nostrils, in a sort of snarl. It does little good to curl 
it at the edge, and bind it tightly at the base. 

Again, let’s pretend the waitress got as far as your 
neighbor, and then left you to smell his steak while she 
goes to the kitchen for more. Now catch the aroma of 
that steak; take several good sniffs. Or if that angers 
you, imagine you are smelling a daffodil, and take a long 
whiff at that, raising the base of the lip as instructed. 
Continue normal breathing, holding the muscles of the 
lip and of the roof of the mouth in the position this 
snifing and whiffing places them. 

Perhaps the result we are striving for can be arrived 
at the better by inhaling through both the nose and the 
mouth at the same time, and holding the position of the 
above-named muscles, or by studying their position 
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And what if the boys at the office do sur- 
prise you “saying a few words” to yourself! 


brought about by saying the French pronoun 
son. This is to permit as much as possible of 
available air space to vibrate with the vibrating 
breath—for remember, voice is only vibrated breath. 
Learn to read aloud and to talk, approximating these 
resonance-favoring positions. It requires patience to 
break down old habits. You may have to experiment 
for a year to get this new voice working to suit you, 
and even a year will not do the trick, unless your mind 
is on it daily. 

The writer drives to work every morning, and makes 
use of his time while driving, by limbering up his 
speech, breath, and resonance apparati. He uses and 
recommends the exercises given below. If you make 
the faces prescribed here, your friends will not recognize 
you, so have no fear of shocking anybody. 

Let the jaw drop at the joints as if the hinges were 
broken, and permit the tongue to loll forward, even 
hanging from the mouth, as a simpleton might do. One 
cannot repeat this too often. Open the throat as if gag- 
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ging; do this many times. Whisper the letter “k” hun 
dreds of times. Trying to enlarge the nostrils, whisper 
or speak the syllable “tee” over and over again—don't 
make it nasal. Breathe air clear to the knee caps. 
Feeling as if you were blowing your breath against the 
inside of the breast bone, repeat syllables, words, or sen 
tences, Imagining your voice to be a foot, or a yard, 
or clear out to the radiator cap, 1n tront of your tace. It 
you find it hard to pronounce words, stay with the sy| 
lable “ah” until you catch on. Encourage the feeling you 
must have noticed before this, that your head balances 
back over the spine. These may seem like too many 
things to remember, but concentrate on one or more of 
them, and keep at it. Do some or all of them a thousand 
times a day... . Well, five hundred times a day, then 
Finally, practice speaking. Don't let “kidding” stop 
you, should the boys at the office catch you orating to 
your desk some day. Read aloud often. And seize or 
create opportunities to “say a tew words” in committee 
meetings, at luncheons, before Sunday school classes, o1 
to wite and kiddies. Join a choir or chorus if you are so 
fortunate as to be able to sing, and take part, not to show 


how loudly you can sing, but to exercise that voice 


Be persistent, and one of these days you will be “goin 


to town” vocally. 
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The Goal of Rotary 


First, the organization of a Rotary Club in. every 
community in the world that can be expected to main- 
tain it; second, the filling by each Rotary Club of every 
classification in its community, wherever there ts a 
worthy business with a man in it of Rotary character 
and temperament; third, the development in every 
member of each Rotary Club of a sound conception 
and a real knowledge of Rotary. When we achieve, 
or measurably achieve, these three things, the goal of 
Rotary will have been reached —Wiut R. Manier, JR. 


o4 IST ROTARIANS “accept” Rotary. For 22 
years, Will R. Manier, Jr., did. Then, as he explained 
at the Convention at Nice, France, last June, he became 
President of Rotary International and was thrown into 
intimate contact with Rotarians around the globe. What, 
he asked himself, is the objective of the Rotary move- 
ment? Whither? The quotation above is his clean-cut 
answer. 

Each of the three points deserves contemplation by 
each Rotarian and the give-and-take of discussion in 
every Rotary Club. In Rotary today there are, as you 
may have noted in the Rotarian Almanack (page 44), 
some 4,400 Rotary Clubs. At the present rate of increase, 
the total will be close to 5,000 when the 1937-38 Conven- 
tion opens at San Francisco, California, next June. 
Should Rotary of today look ahead to—and plan for— 
10,000 Clubs and some 400,000 individual Rotarians 
within the next decade? And what can and should my 
Club do to strengthen its membership, to organize new 
Clubs in near-by communities? 

But why more Clubs, more members? There’s no 
reason—unless point three of the Goal is heeded. IF 
each individual Rotarian, in new Clubs and old, has “a 
sound conception and a real knowledge of Rotary,” that 
question will answer itself. All Rotary experience shows, 
as Past President Manier has stated, that neither Rotary 
International nor its component units, the Clubs, will 


ve content just to exist. 
If Rotary, as it builds, looks well to point three of the 
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Bue Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster 
tne ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and. 
in particular, to encourage and foster: 


q@ he RO 4 A R z A 7 (1) The development of acquaintance as an oppor 
tunity for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions, 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupa- 
tions, and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupa- 
tion as an opportunity to serve society. 

(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international understanding, 


goodwill, and peace through a world fellowship of busi- 
ness and professional men united in the ideal of service 


Fditorial Comment 


Goal, there need be no fear that the good sense of future 
Rotarians will fail to respond with appropriate action to 
needs and problems as they arise. 


Insurance Men Make News 


Bovniep DEEP in financial sections of metropolitan 
newspapers recently appeared an item that should hearten 
those who believe that when businessmen of the world 
realize their common interests, there will be no more war. 
It was a London dispatch that some 300 British insurance 
companies had agreed to cease issuing war insurance. 
The reason is that the long-range destructive power of 
aircraft has introduced an incalculable hazard in such 
insurance. 

“Writing of war risk insurance on land,” the prepared 
statement explains, “has become, in fact, little more than 
a gamble which plays no part in insurance where rates 
are based on scientific application of the law of averages 
as ascertained through experience.” 

Alfred Nobel, the Swedish magnate who with a for- 
tune made from dynamite established the Nobel Peace 
Prizes, believed that science some day would make war 
so terrible that the commonsense of men would turn from 
it to other methods of settling disputes. The pronounce- 
ment of the British insurance companies may be cited in 
support of his belief, for it goes on to say: 

“It is a reasonable assumption that if owners of fac- 
tories and warehouses, and heads of financial, banking, 
and commercial undertakings throughout the world had 
to make good the losses on their property due to wars, 
influences in working for peace would gain in strength.” 


A ‘Grass-Roots’ Approach 


Oo. WESTERN PLAINS of America originated 
the expressive term grass-roots—signifying down-to-earth, 
sincere, simple, commonsensical. Let it, in that full con- 
notation, be applied to the newest of Rotary activities: 
the Rotary Institutes of International Understanding. 
For Rotary Institutes reach the business and professional 
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men of communities, their wives, and their children—in 
all, the very people who must understand their common 
stake in war if policies which promote peace are to suc- 
ceed. 

For a terse account of the rise of Rotary Institutes, we 
refer you to the excellent article by Peter Molyneaux in 
this issue. Prospects are that 100 or more Rotary Clubs 
in North America will sponsor Institutes before next 
June, and inquiries received at the Secretariat in Chicago 
reflect interest in the activity from various points in the 
British Isles, from Lima, Peru, from Singapore, Straits 
Settlements. 

Many share Mr. Molyneaux’s disillusionment over re- 
sults attained by international conferences of experts. No 
matter how sound may be their recommendations, they 
fail of adoption because people generally fail to support 
them. And support is wanting because of a lack of un 
derstanding of issues involved. 

Sir Arthur Salter, distinguished British economist, 
stressed that point in these columns (Broadening the 
Foundations of Peace, February, 1937), commending the 
Rotary movement for “bringing together people of dif- 
ferent countries, on the basts of common interests and 
occupations.” But the Institutes carry the process fur- 
ther, for they bring home to Rotarians and to their neigh- 
bors, even in small communities, frank discussions of how 
their livelihood is inextricably meshed with happenings 
in distant lands. 

And it is well to think on these things, especially in 
these days associated with the anniversary of an armistice 
that closed a struggle which because it involved so many 
peoples is called the World War. 


For a College Boy's ‘Dad’ 


_ = tell us every day in every graphic way that col- 
lege men and women do a deal of “doodling”—which is 
true. But they fail to say that in odd moments those 
lively, handsome young folks do quite a little worrying, 
too, worrying about their individual futures. 

Maybe your “kid” is back for his first week-end at 
home. Maybe you've wanted to give him a fatherly 
boost, but haven’t known quite how to start. Cut to fit 
your predicament is this bit of advice from the distin- 
guished scholar Charles A. Beard: 

“ . . I have found the world to be, as Emerson says, all 
doors, all opportunities. Life itself is crowded with unex- 
pected occasions and choices. It is impossible to plan for 
them accurately in advance. The greatest opportunities come 
suddenly, out of a clear sky. When I was young, I worried 
about the long future, so clouded with uncertainty, but | 
found in time that it was futile. So I would say now to 
youth: go forward with the work in hand, the plain duties 
and obligations immediately ahead, seek accurate knowledge, 
strive for the widest possible outlook on life, fear no evil, 
establish habits of fairness and mercy, seek to understand 


others through sympathy rather than hatred, waste no time 
over mistakes that cannot be remedied, and march onward 
with firm confidence that one so equipped in spirit and mind 


cannot fail to find gateways to labor and reward worth whi! 
and to enduring satisfactions. Such, at least, is my confession 
of findings in this world of almost baffling mysteries and 
choices.” 

It may interest Rotarians to know that Professor Beard 
wrote the above paragraph at the request of Past Distr 
Governor Alexander Guerry, of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
who is president of the university which bears that city’s 
name. 

The latter obtained, also, bits of advice from a score of 
other widely known educators, scientists, and industrial 
leaders and presented them to freshmen nm a course 1n 


orientation. 


German Rotary Clubs Resign 


Ba: decree of the Nationalist Socialist Party (Nazi) 


in Germany that members of that party who a1 


members of Rotary Clubs in Germany must withdraw 
from their Clubs by December 31, 1937, and the pr 
lished disagreement of leaders of the party with son 
phases of the program of Rotary have brought the R 
tary Clubs of Germany to a decision to resign f1 
Rotary International and disband. They are pro 
ing in an orderly and businesslike manner to termin 
their existence, taking such action as a rule at their 
ular Club meetings. The Rotary Club of the Free ( 
ot Danzig is also resigning and disbanding 

District Governor Hugo Grille, of Berlin, has 
sented his resignation, as has Otto Kroeger, of Magd 
burg, member at large of the European Advisory Com 
mittee of Rotary International. 

The action of the Rotary Clubs of Germany, it shoul 


be noted, is in line with the considered judgmet 
their members with regard to their obligations as good 
citizens of their country. Rotarians everywhere wil 
deeply regret that Clubs in Germany have found it n 

essary to discontinue the fellowship German Rotarians 
have enjoyed within their own Clubs and to sey 
ties which have bound them in friendly fellowship with 


men of many other nations. 


From Shanghai... 


; oe TO assuage the sufferings of refugees of 


many nationalities pouring into Shanghai, China, th 
Rotary Club of that city has appealed to other Rot 
Clubs throughout the world for money to aid it 
relief work. 


This appeal, in accordance with the established p 
cedure of Rotary International, has been commun 
to Rotary Clubs of all countries. Any contributions ai 
to be sent by each Club directly to the Shanghai Ro 
Club. American Red Cross headquarters has indicat 
to Rotary officials that the needs are so gr 
relief activities of the Shanghai Rotarians will be a w 
come supplement to any Red Cross work there. 

















Photo: Courtesy, Cyril Clemens 
Samuel L. Clemens (Mark Twain) 
at the time of his first lecture and 


famous Gold Hill Robbery (1866). 


i. BROWSING through an old Ne- 
vada newspaper*, [ have come upon the 
following account told by Mark ‘Twain 
himselt (here referred to by his real 
name, Samuel L. Clemens) of one of the 
most exciting adventures of his lite. 

” 7 . 

On the tenth of November, I lectured 
in Gold Hill on the Sandwich Islands. 
\t 10 o'clock I started on toot to Vir 
ginia City to meet a lot of personal 
friends who were going to sit up all night 
with me and start me off in good shape 
for San Francisco in the morning. The 
social program proved my downfall. But 
for it, | would have remained in Gold 
Hill. As we raised the Hill and straight- 
ened up on the Divide, a man just ahead 
of Mac [Dennis E. McCarthy, Mark 
['wain’s lecture manager] and myselt 
blew an ordinary policeman’s whistle, 
and Mac said: 

“Thunder, this is an improvement— 
they didn’t use to keep policemen on the 
Divide.” ... About half a minute after 
ward, a small man emerged from some 
ambuscade or other and crowded close 
up to us, I was smoking and supposed 


° Virginia City Buterprise, November 11, 1866. 
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Mark Twain's 
Gold Hill Holdup 


he wanted a light. But the humorist, in- 
stead of asking for a light, thrust a ter- 
rible six-shooter in my face and said: 

“Stand and deliver!” 

I said, “My son, your arguments are 
powertul. Take what I have, but uncock 
that infamous pistol.” 

The young man uncocked the pistol 
(but he requested three otner gentlemen 
to present theirs at my head) and then he 
took all the money I had (only $20 or 
$25) and my watch. Then he said to 
one ot his party: 

“Beauregard, go through that man!” 
meaning Mac — and the distinguished 
rebel did go through Mac. Then the 
little captain said: 

“Stonewall Jackson, seat these men by 
the roadside and hide yourself; if they 
move within five minutes, blow their 
brains out!” 

“All right, siref” said Stonewall. 

Then the party (six in number) started 
toward Virginia City and disappeared. 
* * * 

I continue the story of the “holdup” as 
William R. Gillis told it to me. 

The night was a bitter-cold one. A 
strong north wind was blowing and the 
air was filled with drifting snow. 
Clemens’ agent, Dennis McCarthy, had 
no overcoat, and had become almost half 
frozen while waiting for the robbers to 
finish their job. As soon as they left, 
therefore, he said to Clemens, “Come on, 
Sam, let’s get out of this.” 

“Dennis,” said Sam, who had on a 


By Cyril Clemens 


President, Mark Twain Society 


heavy overcoat, “that big duffer told us 
that if we left here in less than half an 
hour, we would be killed. As I have 
no desire to leave the world at the pres- 
ent time, I am going to stay here until 
that half hour is up.” 

“Why, Sam,” said Dennis, “do you 
suppose they are going to wait to see if 
Both of them are at 
the top of the hill by this time, beating 


we leave or not? 


it for town. Come on and get out of 
this wind and snow, I’m near frozen.” 

“You may be right, Dennis,’ Sam 
Clemens came back, “and you may be 
wrong, but I am taking no chances either 
way, and I am not going to move from 
this spot till I know that I am taking 
no risk in doing so, and you are going 
to stay with me.” 

When the victims of the holdup 
reached the Enterprise office, they went 
into the composing room to warm them- 
selves by the big box stove, in which 
there was a rousing fire. The other boys, 
Dan De Quille among them, were there 
waiting. Steve greeted them with: 

“It seems to me that you two fellows 
have been a mighty long time getting 
here from Gold Hill. What's been keep- 
ing you; been stopping by the roadside 
to rest?” 

“We did stop once by the wayside,” 
answered Sam, “but it wasn’t to rest, by 
a long shot. We met two gentlemen on 
the Divide who thought they needed 
what money we had more than we did, 
and they argued their claim so con- 
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vincingly that we let them take it. The 
long and short of it, boys, is that we've 
been held up and robbed.” 

“By gracious, is that so, Sam?” asked 
Salty. “Did they get the money taken 
in at the box office?” 

“No, a few dollars only. The receipts 
But I 
tell you, boys, Dennis and I had a mighty 


are in the safe of Wells-Fargo. 


close call and it looked pretty nasty for 
a while, with two big guns within six 
inches of our eyes.” 

“How many were there, Sam?” asked 
another of the boys. 

“I don't 
the gang. 
two of them had their guns trained on 
us. But those two big .44’s had a mighty 


know how were in 


I saw four, though only 


many 


persuasive look and were just as effective 
as a whole battery of cannon, but ‘All’s 
well that ends well, and I am glad that 
I am back with you fellows instead of 
at the bottom of one of the old holes out 
there on the Divide.” 

“So am I, 
am awful glad that you didn’t crawl.” 


Sam,” said Steve, “and I 


For the next two or three days Sam 
was kept busy recounting his experience 
At the end of that 


time he was made sensible of the joke 


with the robbers. 


by Salty Boardman, the robber chief 
ha'ting him on the street and ordering, 
“Hands up!” in the gruff voice of the 
robber, at the same time pointing a 
dummy gun at him and then sprinting 
upstairs into the composing room. 

A few minutes previous Sam had no- 
Salty talking 
laughing together and as he approached 


ticed and Dennis and 
them, Dennis, still laughing, walked 
away, so that when Salty repeated the 
words, “Hands up!” and ran up the 
stairs, Clemens at once knew that Dennis 
was in on the holdup. 

If ever Sam had been mad, he was 
mad He was simply speechless 
with fury. 


now. 
Going into the office of the 
Enterprise, he wrote a check, and started 
on a hunt for Dennis. He found him at 
Charley Legget’s eating house. Throw- 
ing the check on the table, he said, “I do 
not require any further service from you, 
sir,” then turned and walked away. 
Going back to the office, he walked up 
to Dan De Quille and asked, “Dan, did 
that fake 
holdup was going to be put over on me?” 
“No, I did not. 


it than you did,” replied Dan. 


you know this contounded 


I knew no more about 


Virginia City, Nevada, as it was in 
1866. Other boom towns of the 
period are today “ghost cities,” and, 
as many a motoring Rotarian bound 
for the 1938 Convention at San Fran- 
cisco can discover, are not too far 
off the beaten trails to be visited. 





“Do you think Steve had a hand in it?” 

“Well, you know that Steve is always 
wise to any fun among the boys, but | 
know that he was not one of the robbers 
because he was at work in the composing 
room trom 5 o'clock until you got back 
from Gold Hill.” 

“T hate to think that Steve would go 
back on me like that,” Sam announced, 
“but I'll bet he was in it up to his eyes. 


And you bet I'll get even with him!” 


~ ~~ * 
In one of his Bulletin Interior Notes 
Mark Twain refers to the “robbery” (San 
Francisco Bulletin, December 6, 1866): 


“Some of my friends in Virginia met 
me at the Divide one night and robbed 
and | torgive 


them, because they returned the 


me—tor fun, they said 


stolen 
when they blew up 


property, whereas 


Wells-Fargo’s stage* and robbed it, they 
I have been told that 
but I 


dog 


y 
s > 


kept the proc eeds. 


they two diflerent 
think not. I 


countenances in my life as the 


were 


parties, 
never saw such han 
gang were 
that captured me. And _ besides, they 
transacted the business with a degree ot 
artistic excellence that could only have 
attained by long 


been experience. | 


know them, and they are none too good 
to dig up a grave and carry it off, if 
they had any use for such an article. 
Mark Twain.” 


* This robbery had aroused the ntry and 
Governor Blasdel, of Nevada, had offered a re 
ward of $2,500 in currency for the arrest and 
conviction of the robbers of the Wells-F irzgo Com 


pany s treasure. 
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James W. Thomp 
who was an eve witn 
parture from Virginia ¢ 
the scene to the auth 


Fargo Express Con 


um and irritable m 
cold coming on, and he 


provoked that his money at 


rather large group of met 
but he thought nothing o 
his ticket, clambered 
the manner typical of sut 
resigned himself ill-hu 
and unpleasant journey 


Just as the coach was start 


and his watch 


' ' 
ers into the saioon | 
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Deaf-Mute Children Do Not Laugh 


Rut 


How 


They 





Can 
Qamule!Y 
By 


‘Marie Schwanke 


Bi se 











a know a child who couldn't 


( ry? 
No! Of course not! 
Ever know a child who couldn’ 
laugh? 
No again! you say. 


Then you've never known a deaf-mute 


child. He is the exception. He cafi't 
laugh. He couldn’t hear himself if he 
did. 


But smiling, that’s a different matter 
He can and will smile broadly—if some- 
one gives him reason to. 

Now all around the globe there are 
many good grownups who know just 
where to find such reasons and just how 
to give them to him. Many Rotarians 
are among them. Those at Toledo, Ohio, 
for instance. 

There, a short time ago, a little 8-year- 
old girl was talking about her deaf play- 


mates with their teacher. Said she, “I 


believe I’d like to be deaf, at least at 
Christmastime.” 
And why not? For deaf and hard-of- 


hearing children of the city, the Toledo 
Rotary Club gives a Christmas party 
which—well, it’s just about the biggest 
thing little heads can imagine: the tallest 
tree in town . candy, nuts, apples 

. . gifts as fine as fountain pens, dolls, 
pearl-handled jackknives. . . . And that 
good old chap, Santa, is there every time 
with sleigh bells and all. To these little 
dwellers in a land of silence the bells 
have no voices, but Santa would hardly 
be himself without the trappings, they 
agree. 

Each year, the old gentleman makes a 
little speech, though even the best lip 
reader in the room can’t follow him 
through his fluffy whiskers. But when 
he finishes speaking, the youngsters ap- 
plaud heartily just because they like him. 
It’s the only Christmas party many of the 
children get to attend. 

Then, to jump halfway around the 
year, the Club gives the kiddies a big 
picnic in June—a picnic with the crippled 
children—and the events that stick very 


Photo: Harold M. Lambert 


tightly in the children’s minds from one 
year to the next are boat rides on the 
river, trots on the ponies, free rides on 
the merry-go-round, the ferris wheel, and 
all the other “rides,” a substantial and 
tasty lunch. The tots tend to fall asleep 
in class next day, and their teachers only 
smile and nod understandingly. 

For several years, the same Rotarian 
has, in person, invited the children to 
the picnic. What a relief when he en- 
ters the classrooms! There'll be a picnic, 
after all! The romper-age children, 
whose vocabularies are very short, shout, 
“Elephant! Elephant!” each year when 
he comes. But Mr. Rotarian only laughs. 
He knows they’re talking about the nice 
old pachyderm they saw at the zoo on 
previous picnics and not about him 

But that word Rotarian doesn’t sug- 
gest only parties to the children. Some- 
how it connects up with a fine big set of 
encyclopedias, quite a few pairs of new 
shoes, a lot of electrical equipment that 
brings the teacher’s voice or phonograph 
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music to every child in the room. It 
spells, says one of the teachers, quite a 
bit of happiness. 

In Toledo schools five classes accom- 
modate about 50 deaf and hard-of-hear- 
ing youngsters. Three years ago, the 
Chairman of the Rotary Club’s Crippled 
Children Committee invited the 50 and 
their teachers to a luncheon. Each 
teacher gave a short demonstration of her 
work, and that’s how the Club’s interest 
in the thing began. 

Since that time, the Club has bought 
and installed group hearing-aid systems 
which provide headphones for each child 
in the classrooms. These hearing aids do 
not restore hearing. They merely make 
possible what specialists call acoustical 
training, utilizing every bit of residual 
hearing that the child possesses. 

As in most schools for the deaf, the 
children classify under three types: first, 
those totally deaf from birth; second, 
sickness or accident; 


those deaf from 


third, the hard-of-hearing. 


€ upren in the first group learn 
to speak through the senses of touch and 
sight, and because they never hear their 
own voices their speech lacks good voice 
quality. All deaf children have at least a 
low degree of residual hearing, and this is 
what teachers try to improve through 
acoustical training. The children learn 
to read speech from the lips of the speak. 
er and many become very proficient in 
the art. 

Children in the second group have an 
advantage over those in the first. They 
have language and speech. But they 
must resort to lip reading to enter into 
conversation and to further their educa- 
tion. 

Children in the third group use lip 
reading as an aid, but are taught to use 
more and more the hearing which they 
possess, no matter how little it may be. 

When some of the classes were held in 
a downtown building in Toledo, mem 
bers of the Rotary Club used to drop in 
for a visit. More than once were chil 
dren overheard explaining to some new 
child, “Why, they’re our friends!” 

But Toledo Rotarians are glad to know 
that other Rotary Clubs also find the 
plight of the deaf child a challenge. A 
quick circle of the Rotary world reveals 
something like this: Newcastle, Australia 
Rotarians sometimes help provide a pic: 
nic for children in a local ‘nstitution for 
deaf-mutes. In Hangchow, China. 


You'd be starry-eyed too if, after liv- 
ing in a silent world, suddenly you 
could hear music. Toledo Rotarians 
have had a hand in this miracle 


Rotarians helped two students through 4 
four-year course at a school for the deat 

The Rotary Club of Covington-Hot 
Springs, Virginia, took under its protect 
ing wing two deaf-mute girls, had their 
tonsils removed, and made it possible for 


them to enroll in a local « 


-at-mute insti 


tution. Knoxville, Tennessee, Rota 
rians built a cabin for Boy Scouts attend 
ing the Tennessee School tor the Deat 
and_ also produced a moving picture 
depicting the activities of the school 


. . . Hugo, Oklahoma, Rotarians help a 


number of children through the Stat 
school for the deaf and mute, as a part 
of the Crippled Children Work. 
When Rotarians of Orlando, Florida, 
found work among crippled children well 


in hand in their community, they turned 


to children hand 


I 
capped by poor hearing 


] 
classes in lip reading, ob 


—> 


They organ Ze C 
taining a skilled teacher. They bought 
all equipment necessary and paid for spe 
cial instruction for several young people 
Some of the youths became so skilled at 
lip reading that they were able to find 


rilie S 


One of the Orlando Rotarian:, a theater 


jobs and thus help support their far 


manager, saw a chance for a bit of indi 


vidual service. He installed 30 special 
phones in his theater for the benefit of 
the hard-of-hearing. He makes no extra 
charge for their use. 

Then there is Rochester, Minnesota. 
Some years ago, George B. Knowlton, 


then a Rotary Club member, but now 


dead, urged that an oral system of teach 


mae 


ing the deat be offered in Rochester 


Through hard work a class was rormed 


! 1 ' ’ ' 
in the public schools (the class now has 


over 50 pupils with capable teachers 
Many pupils come from great dis 
tances, some of them from h s with 
limited means. Rochester Rotarians have 
helped these children find good es to 


live and eat and have bought s 


] ; } 
aresses tor some ot them morse 


Many of the youngsters find 
tion to and from th ir homes 


| | 


“y cm 
mobiles of Club members 


O.. E a year, the entire class and 
their instructors are guests ot the Rotary 
Club Chey demonstrate the 1 
employed in their schooling and descrilx 
their daily routine Attendance ts als 
good at these meetings, tor 
know trom experience that the prog: 
is going to be interesting 

\t Christmastime, the Club gives a 


little party for the youngs 


sents each with a gift. The Club attends 
} 


exercises which the class holds at this sea 
son also 


} 


Financial aid trom the Club has en 


important in maintaining the school 


And thus, if there were space, cou 


one go on and on with similar stor 


for this has been but a sample 


work Rotary Clubs are doing to he Ip deat 


children win the race against their | 


cap 
( hild 


come out asa smile 


deat-mute can laugh, 


though tm omay 





































N rATISTIX’ Average age of members o 


the Maud, Okla., Rotary Club is 32 years. Sta 
tistical experts (‘‘stix boys,” they're sometimes 
called) in the Club figured it out. They found, 
lso, that the average age of the Club officers 1s 
25%4 years. Both averages, the latter especially, 
are low. The Maud Club has 22 members. 

* * 7 


25-Year Man. Rurus F. Cuapin, member 
of the Rotary Club of Chicago, 


his 25th year as Treasurer of Rotary 


is ce le brating 
Interna 


tional. On the anniversary of his election to the 
office, RoTaRIAN CHAPIN was in Europe, but fel- 
with 


acclaimed his record 


him know that they had 


low Club members 
1 rising vote and let 


done So, 
. * . 


Two metropolitan Rotary Clubs 
innounced new Executive Secretaries: W. D. 
Trorrer, Dallas, Tex.; Eowin L. Wuirney, San 
RorarRiAN TROTTER is one of 


Scriveners. 


Francisco, Calif. 
the founders of his Club. 

* . . 

Eyes on June. First “On-to-San Francisco 

into the lists is one 

two Districts on the East coast of the 
States, the [84th and the 179th. 

Grorce S. WreuiamMs and SAMUEL L. 


ippointed the body which will promote interest 


which splices 
United 
GOVERNORS 


Committee” 


SHANAMAN 


in Rotary's 1938 international reunion in Cali 


fornia. One member has already collected 20 


to attend. 


promises 
. > . 
Bid. Japanese Rotarians are preparing to 
ubmit a bid for Rotary’s international Conven 
tion of 194] A committee of 22 members of 


the Rotary Club of Tokyo, headed by TsuNneki- 
cut AsaBukt, a Past District Governor, has been 
appointed to work out details of the bid of the 
70th District, which includes 38 Clubs. 

>. *. . 
President of Ro 


Association for Great Britain 


Author. T. A. Warren, 
tary International 
and Ireland, is the author of a 64-page booklet 
titled Youth, a booklet 
R.I.B.1. Rotarians the possibilities for service in 
The small 


which points out to 


“the spacious realm” of youth work. 

volume first appeared last Spring. 
. > * 

Presi- 


Decoration. Rotary’s international 


dent, Maurice Duperrey, on a South American 
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As the Wheel Turns 


Notes about Rotary personages and events of special Rotary interest 


tour, recently was dec- 
orated with the Medal 
of Merit by 
ArRTURO ALESSANDRI, of 


Philip Moy, of 
Canton, China, 
and Akira Chi- 
ba, of Tokyo, 


PRESIDENT 


Chile. Prestpenr and 
Japan, are room- Mme. Duperrey, after 
mates, at Bay- a safe crossing from 
lor l niversity, France, landed at Rio 


Waco, Texas. To de Janeiro and, through 


Waco Rotarians the efforts of the Ro- 
they presented tary Club of that city, 
their nations’ found themselves guests 
view points re- of the Brazilian Gov- 
cently. They'll ernment. A magnih 

cent reception greeted 


‘ ” 

stay good “pals. 
Se ] ] 

them and complimen- 


tary hotel accommodations and airplane service 
to Sao Paulo were provided, The Duperreys 
pent several days with Rotary Clubs in Brazil, 
th 
Buenos Aires, Argentina, and thence to Chile. 


* . * 


1 proceeded to Montevideo, Uruguay, and 


Hurler. Fifty consecutive years on the 
mound—on _ the_ baseball 
the record of Rorarian Harry (“Dap’’) Ger- 
MAN, exhibition player of Carleton, Mich. “At 
62,” said the Detroit News not long ago, “Harry 


He has pitched 


pitcher’s mound—is 


GreRMAN can still baffle ‘em.” 
over 93,000 innings. 
* + * 

Record. When an active member hangs up 
a long record of 100 percent attendance in a 
Rotary Club, that’s news. When an honorary 
member does the same, 
that’s newsier, for his 
attendance is not com- 
Consider 
Frank W. HINKLEY, 
an honorary member of 
the Rotary Club of Buf- 
N. Y. After six 
years as an active mem- 
ber there, his Club 
elected him to honorary 
membership in 1919, 
when poor health took him to California for a 
rest. Revived, he joined the Rotary Club of 
Santa Barbara, but his honorary membership 
continued, for it had been voted back when such 
Los Angeles 


pulsory. 


falo, 





F. W. Hinkley 


memberships were granted for life. 
is now Rorarian Hinkcey'’s home. For the 
past 11 years his attendance as an honorary mem- 
ber had been 100 percent, his three years as an 
active member in California no less perfect. “I 
have always found it worth while,” he says. 

* 7 * 

Governor. Rotarian Georce N. MarTHews 
(1504 K Street N. W., Washington, D. C.), a 
member of the Alexandria, Va., Rotary Club, 
has been elected by the Board of Directors to 
serve as Governor of District 187 for the re- 
mainder of the present Rotary year. He suc- 
ceeds GoveRNor Witt Rowe, who was forced 
by ill health to resign. 


* . * 
Tribute. Among European statesmen are 
many Rotarians. Dr. MiILan Sroyapinovidé, 


Prime Minister of Yugoslavia, is one of them. 


A father who left Rotary footprints 
ts Past District Governor Charles M. 
Humphrey, of lronwood, Mich, Hts 
son, following in them, is Charles, 
]r., lronwood Rotarians’ President. 


Of him Henry C. Wotre says in the August 
issue of Current History magazine, he “is an 
economist first, a politician second, and the first 
truly democratic leader to occupy his position.” 
Prime MiNISTER STOJADINOVIE is a member of 
the Rotary Club of Belgrade. Mr. Wo tre’s ar- 
ticle is titled Yugoslavia’s Design for Democracy, 
* * . 

Tutor. From the plains of South Dakota to 
the mountains of Hawaii is quite a leap, but 
Past Districr GoveRNor GeEorcE W. Nasu 
happened to make it a few months back. While 
visiting the Pacific islands he learned of a new 
Rotary Club at Kauai, called upon the Club, 
was invited to address a meeting, and had a 
good time answering questions about Rotary. At 
home he is president of Yankton (So. Dak.) 


College. 


* - o 
Searcher. Among airmen who were and 
still are seeking the missing Russian aviators 


lost in a flight over the North Pole is a Rota- 
rian. He is S. A. CHEESMAN, the “flying alder- 
man” of Port Arthur, Ont., Canada. 
on as co-pilot of the Guba, a huge flying boat 
chartered by the Russian Government. Sir Hu 
bert Wilkins, famous Arctic explorer with whom 
RoTARIAN CHEESMAN made a South Polar flight 
in 1929, was the leader of the expedition. Her 
BERT HoLLicK-KENYON was pilot. The ship 
carried five men in all. It “put down” in Port 
Arthur to pick up RoTarIAN CHEESMAN and 


supplies. 


He signed 


Re: Feats. Back in August these pages told 
how a certain Rotarian had been President of 
two Arkansas Rotary Clubs in one calendar year. 
One of Clubs was Rogers. Rotarians 
there remember now that that feat (as THe 
MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD chose to call it be- 
fore) was duplicated by yet another member. 
In 1934, Rev. J. W. Royat was President of the 
Rotary Club of Eureka Springs, Ark. He re- 
signed in the Spring, moved to Rogers, and, on 
July 1, there became President. 

* * * 

Consensus. What ought Rotary’s viewpoint 
in International Service be? Clubs in District 
14 of Rotary International: Association for Great 
Britain and Ireland recently submitted answers 
to that question, which the District International 
Service Committee had suggested. From the 
Rotary Club of Kingston-upon-Thames came 
this much-discussed statement: 

“Rotary’s work for our Fourth Object must 
be done by the individual; it is not to be 
achieved by debates or resolutions, and it must 
be dissociated from every form of political ac- 
Other societies exist with similar objects 


those 


tion. 


of fostering understanding and peace, which ap- 
proach the task from the political side, and it 
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is, of course, open for any member of Rotary 
individually to support them; but when we are 
speaking as Rotarians to Rotarians in other coun 
tries, we should remember that our line of ap- 
proach is as businessmen united in the ideal of 
service, Not presuming to criticize their political 
systems, or their racial aims. The most hope- 
ful fields of work for us we hold to be (1) per- 
sonal contacts with Rotarians overseas; (2) 
I] has once 


specially 


cor- 


respondence, « when contact 

been made; (3) exchange of youth.” 
* * @ 

Among Rotary Club publica- 

b activities extensively and at- 


tariana, of the Rotary Club 


Publication. 
tions covering ( 





tractively is Revista Re 
of Ploesti, Rumania. 
res, bound 


Its 20 large mimeographed 


and illustrated ps in colored covers, 





bring local as well as international reports in 
several languages to Club members. 
eo « * 
Pamphlets. So excellent did the Rotary 


Club of Hamilton, Ont., Canada, deem two ad- 


dresses brought to it by two of its own members 


that it has published the addresses in attractive, 
well-bound pam} hlets. The addresses are: C. 
talism Challenged, by Rev. Dr. E. CrossLey 


Hunter, and The Challenge of Capitalism, by 


pl 


J. B. CARSWELL. 
» * o 


“O. D.” If you're an old-time member or 
an officer of a Rotary Club, you've probably 
learned to call the Official Directory of Rotary 
International the “O. D.” The 1937-38 edi- 


tion of 272 white and pink pages is on its way 
the Rotary world. New 
alphabetical listing of all Rotary 
of listing by countries; handy spiral binding for 


around features are: 


Clubs instead 


easy perusal. 
* * * 


Honors. Of four publishers honored with 
medals for distinguished service in their fields 
journalism of the University of 
were Rotarians. The trio are: 


publisher of Grit, a national 


by the school of 
Missouri, three 
Dietrick LAMADE, 
family newspaper that reaches 550,000 homes, 
W. J. 
Evening Press; 
Austin, Minn., 


Williamsport, Pa.; SewaLt, publisher of 
the Carthage, M: 
E. Rasmussen, publisher of the 


Herald. 


his Club, once made a trip around the world 


and Harry 


RoTarian LaMape, a Past President of 


and officiated at the opening of a number of 
Rotary Clubs in lands overseas. ROTARIAN 
Georce L. Byerty, of Peoria, Ill., has been 


elected president of the National Retail Musical 


Instrument Dealers’ Association. ROTARIAN 


a member and Past President 


Louts A. JOHNSON, 








































































of the Rotary Club of Clarksburg, W. Va., has 


been appointed Assistant Secretary of War of 
the United States Government. He is a past 
national commander of the American Legion and 
is Well known as a legislator, law . and citizen 


of West Virginia Celebrating the birthday 


of Honorary Rorartan Harvey C. Coucn, 
president of the Arkansas Power and Light Com- 
pany, the Pine Bluff, Ark., Com “Tan @ 
16-page special section. It saluted the anniver 
sary of the head of the “State’s greatest industry” 
as a “red-letter day for Arkansa . . ROTARIAN 
ALLEN H. Baace, of Pittsheld, Mass., is complet 
ing his term of office as Mayor of t t He has 
announced that he will not stand élection 
his doctor advising against it Among Ro 
tarians who are serving tl tions in ) 


lic ofices is SENATOR CarRL Haypen, of 
United from Ari 


Phoenix Ro 





States Senator 


two vears ago, th 


SENATOR Haypen, then a Congressman repre- 





senting the State, a life honora ership 
> * * 

Down the Line. If you collect family trees 
whose Rotarian yield is especially heavy, you 
might like this one from Canada. ‘The Rota 
Club of Toronto, Ont., has three members who 
represent three generations all in one relation- 





Leatherdale 


(1 and 2 


Photos: 
Their family tree yields Rotarians. 


ship. They are (from left to right, above) Ro 
TARIAN Murray STewart; his father, RorTartan 
FreD STEWART; Murray's grandtather, RorariaNn 
W. H. SHaw. _ Incidental! Murray's uncle 


E. Roy Suaw, of Detroit, Mich., i 
Rotary’s 153rd District this year. 


* * * 


Governor of 


Contact Man. If it’s 


man to man and mind to mind, that 


internatiol 


nations together in peace, RoTaRIAN SAMUEL I 
Woops, of Athens, Ga., is d Ne irt toward 
making a friendlier world. H nds the Ror 

News, official organ of his Club which he has 
edited for 13 irs, to 35 other countri And 
he gets replies, five or more each week. He an 
swers 1mmediatel Athens Rotarians think Ro 
TARIAN Woops probably has as many local, na 
tional, and international acquaintan is anyone 
you could name. Recently th 1 him to 
step out of his editorship for an 1 Th 

used the issue to present a biographical sketch 


%f RorartaN Woops, a reprint from a local news- 


paper. 
>. > . 

Old School. Rotarians of Newecastle-upon 

Tyne 

year-old Royal Gra 


were listening to a lecture on the 400- 


nmar Sc suugh which 


most of them had passed. “Among the public 
holidays,” said the speaker in describing the 
earliest days of the institution, “was the annual 


one of riding the boundaries. At certain times 
Plunk! Plunk! and Joe Blakiston 
has signed the guest book of the Ro- 
tary Club of Swarthmore, Pa. Mem- 
bers gave him a rubber stamp of his 
signature, for he attends there as well 
as in his own Club, Chester, Pa. 
(Swarthmore’s sponsor), every week. 





and Mrs. He niy H 10¢ d ‘} 
bugue, la., on the golden 
anniversary. R n 
< 1 cl te m2 he of 
tl b it 
Ma ) ’ 
\ 
ber th 
tain 
switcl ) XN t 
tent Hen 
perambulati ‘ 
any rate, a doub gnifican 
ARTHUR Munro SuTHERI 
of governors of the schoo 1d 
ber of the Rotary Club, who 
* *« * 
Giver Gets. Rorarian Ton 
and works in Portland, O M 
knows about him tl 
commercials tc.. which a 
Tommy Lu The | ts 7 
Association has known him as a 
dit ctor, and as chair mn FTDA 
ing « Ever uv «#R 
sends 8 ) single ro to 
day ) tland t nsn ] () 
day he r get ibout 600 t 
* © »* 
New Clubs. A irty wel t 
Rotary Club t idmitted 
in R | t i 
Offent ( , Frebit. ¢ 
Farn ! Di Engla I 
ind; Lata \la.; Park Ra M 
ington, A Dalton, Ga.; I \ 
Lace | at I ! ( 
Puerto A ( hI Japan 
iva Japan Mo ) Ka 
Wami Ja a | n M 
ton-Aldan, | St ib I 
Africa; Me to, Net i 
Fork, M ( », Ala 1 
Sudan, 7 | te Alto, ¢ 
Villa Al ( Molina, ¢ ( 
Lim ( I ton, N. ¢ M 
> . > 
Therapy. W f 
1 > f 
rar Am t t 
thera t t ( 
Ho ital, at Wa \ i 
Dr. W. A ) {AKE 1 eri 
patient I ! usK ) 
Whi t tt it 
1Ons i t Doct th m to b 
their own inds by doing so. On 
not ! rt tl U itient \“ ) 
band had « r touched a 
None could ad musi Avera It 
gence quotient) of the group wa 
atter’a year of individual lessons and 
hearsals, the band plays music that 
ld 


other bands perhaps twice a 
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To 
furnish occupation for patients was the original 
of the 
from the hospital's “troublesome” 


stitutional and sometimes outside concerts. 


band, but it has removed several 


list 


| urpose 

patients 

and has changed states of depression to chee 
} 


It has converted many of its member 


fulness 

to an interest in all activities of the institution 
Dr. Deernake describes the project, which he 
has supervised through two bandmasters, in a re 
cent issue of The Rebuilder, a magazine issued 
by the State Board of Control of Wisconsin. 


Lost Is Found. Your scribe—please indulg: 


him—glows with virtue He has done a good 


deed, Last “ran” the 


He d found 


month in this corner he 


he didn’t know. 


picture of a lads 

her photo among a lost pack of films picked up 
it Rotary’s Convention at Nice. Thus he hoped 

to locate the owner of the films. Nor hoped he 
in vain, for two letters, one from the lady’s hus 
ind and one from her brother, say the lady 1s 


LANIER, wife of a Rotarian in 
Nice, Mrs. 


ontracted mumps and convalesced through the 


CHarces | 
Ga, 


Mrs 


\mericus, Enroute to LANIER 


fore part of her stay in France. A caller at the 
LANIERS’ suite in Nice was Rotarian WILLIAM 
Dameron, of Clayton, N. C. It was he who 
snapped the picture and who lost the films. He 
has them back. Mrs. Lanier ought to be a good 
judge of Rotarians. She’s surrounded by them. 
RoTARIAN LANIER is Immediate Past President of 
the Americus Rotary Club. His late father, 
FRANK LANIER, was a charter member and early 
President. JoHN SHEFFIELD, Mrs. LANIER’s fa- 
ther, is a Past President and was a Governor of 
the old 39th District (Georgia Florida). 
Her brother, Joun W. SHEFFIELD, is now Pres- 


ident 


and 


* * * 
What Happened. The Proceedings of the 
Twenty-Eighth Annual Convention 
International, held at Nice, France, last June is 
off the press in 662-page volumes. Each Rotary 
Club 


of Rotary 


is receiving one copy gratis. A limited 
of copies remain for individual sale. 
The price is $2. The book contains photo- 
of Officers, Committeemen, and District 


Rotarians 


number 


graph 


Governors, candid-camera views of 








“SHE ROTARY CLUB OF SAN FRANCISCO, HOST To THE 1938 
INTERNATIONAL CONVENTION, 1S ORGANIZED NOV. 1.1908. 
CHICAGO ROTARIANS SEND CONGRATULATIONS, 
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There is no gathering the rose without being 


pricked by the thorns. 


NOVEMBER 


—is the 11th month, 
has 30 days, is cold 


>; ay ° 
Pilpay. in Temperate regions. 








ganized 


and in a 
The Rotary 
5,000. 





—I1911, The 


78: 


To folks in Canada 
and the United 
States the turkey, 
ubiquitous in No- 
vember, spells but 
one thing—Thanks- 
giving Day. It will 


cago, 


be celebrated on the dam, first Rotary Club in The 
Sth in the former Netherlands, is organized. 

‘ > OFth j 

sg py = gee 29—1912, Two Rotary Clubs which 
vear. While its sprang up independently in Los 
origins in the Angeles, Calif., merge on this day 
United States lie and enjoy official status since one 


in colonial days, 
Abraham Lincoln 
first proclaimed it 
a national holiday. 
Ye MAN WITH 
Ye ScratTcupap, 


at Winnipeg, 


new 


world at 


three larg 
Seattle, é 76; 


15—1915, The total number of Rotary Clubs reaches 
the organization of the Rotary Club of Columbus, Ga. 


20—1922, The Rotary Club of Amster- 


had previously joined the National 
Association of Rotary Clubs. 


3—1910, Rotary’s first Club outside the United States is or- 


Man., Canada. 


—1911, the first issue of THe Nationat Rotarian in a mag- 


azine format appears with this editorial ejaculation from 
the editor, Chesley R. Perry, “Well, if here isn’t THe Na- 
rIONAL RoTARIAN—I thought it never was coming out— 


dress—magazine style and size; well, well!” 


that time had a population of almost 


est Rotary Clubs on this date are Chi- 
St. Louis, 225. 


) 


200 with 








Total Rotary Clubs in the world (October 4, 1937), 4,401; 
and the total number of Rotarians (estimated), 185,900. 
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and Convention events, minutes, reports, and ad- 
dresses—the latter in French, English, and 
German. 
* * = 

Tie This One? Rorartan Frank K. Ros- 
ERTS, of Santa Cruz, Calif., thinks he has some- 
thing here. And he has. 
ance in the Santa Cruz Rotary Club is 100 per- 
But mark you, moreover, he 


His record of attend- 


cent for 16 years. 
has never missed one meeting day in his home 
Club. As Rorartan ROBERTS with 
Santa Cruz (he was born and raised there), so 
has he grown up with the 
Rotary Club. He is a 
charter member. About 
that attendance rating, he 
wonders if it isn't a 
world’s Any 
all challengers are invited 
to send their claims to THE 
MAN WITH THE SCRATCH- 
PAD, in whose corner they 
will be presented. Rora- _Pnp 

RIAN ca RTS Wants to F. K. Roberts 
meet any Rotarian whose score is as good or 
better at the Rotary Convention in San Francisco, 
June 19-24, 1938. 


grew up 


record. and 





* * * 


The Two-penny Club which 
18th Century in London, 


Prototypic. 
existed in the early 
and which was in many ways not unlike Rotary, 
was discovered to Rotarians of Lebanon, Ohio, 
not long ago. The private researches of Past 
PRESIDENT FRANK C, ANDERSON had taken him 
into Joseph Addison's Spectator, where he found 
the reference. As he guessed, THe Rorarian 
has on several earlier occasions mentioned the 
Two-penny Club, but gladly does so again, list- 
ing here a few of its 12 rules: 

“Rules to be observed in the Two-penny Club, 
erected in this place for the preservation of 
friendship and good neighborhood: 

“1. Every member at his first coming in shall 
lay down his two-pence. 

“3. If any member absents himself, he shall 
forfeit a penny for the use of the club, 
unless in case of sickness or imprison- 
ment. 

“5. If any member tells stories in the club 
that are not true, he shall forfeit for every 
third lie a half-penny. . 


“10. None shall be admitted into the club that 
is of the same trade with any member of 
iy 

. * >. 
Ode. Seen in the bulletin of the Rotary 


Club of Whangarei, New Zealand, was this 
prime bit of nonsense werse (or is it?), a parody 
on The Slave’s Dream. While Hucu C. Risu- 
worTH, Secretary of the Club, signs the bulletin, 
he does not make clear that the poem is his. 
If it is, he most assuredly ought. 


An ObeE To THE RotrartAN Wuo Dip His Duty 


Upon the golden sands he lay, 
A card clutched to his breast. 
Upon his dial 
A sevaphic smile 
Was happily impressed. 


He did not hear the tide come in 
Indeed he did not care. 

That noble lad 

Most surely had 
Of duty done his share. 


For on that card were letters bold 
That none might say him nay, 
It simply said: 
“Rotarian Ted 
Attended here today.” 


They found him at the break of day 
Wet and stiff and cold. 

But on his dial 

That happy smile 
Shone through like burnished gold. 


—TuHeE MAN WITH THE SCRATCHPAD. 
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Rotary 
Around 


the World 


Ireland 
Fun and Sun Help Crippled Boys 


Betrast—Fifty crippled boys forgot their 


handicaps in the sun and fun at a holiday 
outing the Rotary Club of Belfast 
Ten Rover Scouts were in charge 


camp 
gave them 
last Summer. 
of camp activities during the two-week period. 


Uruguay 


Realists Help Buy Ambulances 
TrinipaD—Facing the fact that any city needs 

adequate modern equipment for use in time of 

Rotarians of initiated 


and successfully completed a community cam- 


accident, Trinidad have 


paign for the purchase of ambulances. 


Ceylon 
Flags of the East Exchanged 
Cotomspo—Through one of its peregrinating 
members, the Rotary Club of Colombo has pre- 
sented a table flag to the Rotary Club of Tokyo, 
Japan, and through the offices of the same man 
has received in return a flag from the Japanese 
Rotarians. 


Brazil 
Outing Stimulates Fellowship 


PerropoLtis—To intensify the feeling of fel- 
lowship between Rotarians of Petropolis, Rio de 
Janeiro, and Nictheroy, the first-mentioned Club 
organized an outing in a picturesque spot, the 
Rotarians, 
large 


property of a member of the Club. 


their families, and guests composed a 


group. 


Straits Settlements 
Book Bridges Eastern Gap 


SINGAPORE—From Singapore to Bombay, In- 
dia, is not the stone’s throw a world map sug- 
It is, rather, But 
Rotarians about 
Bombay. A Rotarian from the latter city visited 
them, left his Club's fag and a book on Bombay 
published by the Club, Singapore Rotarians con- 
veyed their thanks for the gifts back to the 
donor Club. 


gests. several thousand miles. 


Singapore know a great deal 


Canada 
A Woman's Job Well Done 

Toronto, Ont.—Selecting infants’ wardrobes 
is hardly So the 
Rotary Club of Toronto, which has discovered 
that hundreds of needy Toronto mothers lack 


a business for clumsy males. 


clothes for their babies, has a layette committee 
Last year 
this 


composed of women, 150 of them. 


ladies distributed in service 


the gifts the 
were worth about $3,000. 


Find 43 Jobs for Boys 


Orrawa, Ont.—Without benefit of “bally- 


hoo” the Youth Service Committee of the 


Ottawa Rotary Club has been doing a sound 
stint of work for boys of the city. 


It has found 





The sea and trees were new to these 


jobs for 43. It has given counsel and leadership 


to many 


Cuba 
Hold Colloguy on Trade Abuses 


SANTIAGO DE CuBA—Dedicating a recent meet 


more. 


ing to the study of unlicensed merchandising and 
unfair competition, the Rotary Club of Santiago 
de Cuba invited representatives of all organiza 


} 


tions concerned to participate in the discussion. 


Delegates from the Chamber of Commerce, the 

Association of Retailers, commercial men from 

the province of Oriente, and from the Rotary 

Club of Havana attended 

New Zealand 

Camp Adds Pounds, Knocks Ills 
AucKLAND—Of 183 children who spent 20 


days in a community sunshine camp which the 


Rotary Club of Auckland supports, only tw 

failed to show i gain in weight Others gained 
on an average, somewhere between thr ind 
four pound A big share of them learned to 
swim and every one of them made gains against 
the ph sical ill that had br yught him to the 
camp. 

Australia 


That Would Be a Lot of People 
NEwcastTLE—Get 32 auto loads of people to 
gether and you can have fun. And if the peo 


ple are Rotarians, their wis ind 


institution for the deaf and mute, as they w 


in Newcastle recently, you are bound-to have 
fun. Held at a near-by picnic grounds, the out- 
ing, given for the special pleasure of the handi 


“d l | | 
capped girls, was climaxed, as all good picnics 


are, by supper. 


England 
Their Spirits Were Waterproof 


GUERNSEY, CHANNEL IsLANDs—Tall grass and 
rain failed to bog down the speed—or the spirits 
at the Rotary 


held. a,.sports contest recently. 


Camp when they 
Right+in the 


three-legged races 


—of lads 30VS 


the dashes and 


Jupiter Pluvius dumped a few hundred gallons 


middle of 


Chilean children from the nitrate plains 
The Rotary Club of Antofagasta gave them an instructive Summer on the coast 


ot wat n th 1dOW ) 
neither the b nor t R 
and guest I ! { 
there had tea, and ad t 

The Gi ( ) 


Finland 
Just to Keep You Posted 

HELSING! { 
the Rota Club of H mn H 


HELSINKI 


Hungary 


Guest Nights Rotary 


Opre ld 


Italy 
Efficiency iO} Rotary f ps 


1 ORINO \ 
i MI I 
ta ( ) ] 
' 
I to ) l ( 
difhcult f arra t 
France 
‘Spot News’ on Visitors 
Paris—It’s a pleasant t 
visitors 1n Rotary Club meeting but i 
Clubs it isn’t always easy. The Rotary Club of 
Paris uses this alternatiy iN t f t 
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desk 


at once into a 


before the luncheon, an assistant at the 


notes their names and cuts these 
mimeograph stencil. Just before dessert is served, 


bulletins bearing the names of all visitors are 


distributed through the dining hall. The service 


iakes it a simple matter for members to look up 


visitors whom they particularly want to se¢ To 
other Clubs which might adopt the plan, Paris 
Rotarians suggest that listing visitors’ classifica 


tions also might be helpful. 
Estonia 
Where the Scribe Keeps Score 


PALLINN—You build up a file on yourself as 
you go along in the Rotary Club of Tallinn. For 
the good it may do the Club and its members, 
the Secretary has developed a file card system for 
preserving information about each member. One 


Just for fun, the newspaper member of the Ro- 
tary Club of Littlefield recently set up, printed, 
and circulated a scandalous little newspaper 
which he called The Dog House News. 
was in it—in 
And no one minded, for circulation 
of the “Homeless Edition” was confined to the 


Every 


member some obviously untrue 


new story. 


Club—where good sports are the rule. 


More Mingling, More Goodwill 
LarEDO, TEx.—Somewhere in Mexico, 
sibly at this moment, is the football 
Laredo High School. Before the season is spent 
it will have played games in Mexico City and in 
other Mexican cities. With the team is the band 
of the high school, thanks to the Laredo Rotary 
Club 
team, the Club raised $200. 


pos- 


team of 


To enable the band to accompany the 
The mingling of 


On this merry-go-round and in a $6,000 swimming pool given them by the 
Rotary Club, children of Ketchikan, Alaska, may rollick and frolic all day. 





Photo: Robert S. Mathews 


Rare because it was taken at the Arctic Circle, this photo shows a Rotary 
meeting aboard the S. S. Rotterdam on a recent voyage to the North Cape. 


card shows the member's name, profession, clas- 


ification, addresses and telephone numbers, pho 


h, date of admission to Club, ete Another 
| lists Club offices he has held and his at 
dance record. A third card records talks he 


iven and a statement of his participation in 
Rot 


ictewities, 


unisia 


~ 


‘amily Outings Make Frie nds 
Tunis—To develop acquaintance among Ro 
Rotary Club of 
parts ot Tu- 


tarians and their families, the 
Tunis sponsors excursions to many 


nisia, in addition to its regular weekly meetings. 


United States 


No Libel Suits to Date 
LirrLeFieLp, Tex.—“In the 
contemporary American slang for “in bad grace.” 


dog house” is 


\merican and Mexican students, the Club rea- 
soned, would strengthen international acquaint- 
ance and goodwill 
Club Seen As World in Epitome 
FRANKLIN, Pa.—‘If your program ever sud- 
Chairman of the Inter- 
national told the President 
of the Franklin Rotary Club, “just call on me. 
I won't Some months later 
the President had occasion to do just that. Forth- 
with the Committee Chairman took the rostrum, 
announced that the Club would then and there 
make a survey of its own internationality. Each 
was called upon to, and did, rise and 
Most of the members, 


denly fails you,” the 


Service Committee 


need any notice.” 


member 
tell of his racial origins. 
it was seen, were born in the United States, but 
all of them, back one or two generations, were 
descendents of stock. The President 


peinted up the survey with the remark that 


overseas 
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since American Rotary Clubs are all of similar 
international synthesis, it behooves them to cul- 
tivate world-wide goodwill. 


Rotary—Eight Full Columns 

\sHLAND, On10—When some 50 members of 
the Ashland Rotary Club toured the plant of the 
Ashland Times-Gazette, the newspaper published 
a special Rotary edition. Page one carried Rotary 
wheels in the masthead, pictures of prominent 
Club members, a report of the recent interna- 
tional on Rotary Inter- 
national, and a brief history of the Ashland Club, 


Convention, statistics 


A Day on the Carrousel 


Sr. JosepH, Mo.—Broad grins and bright eyes 
—nothing becomes children’s faces more. When 
the Rotary Club of St. Joseph took 153 orphan 
children on the annual outing it gives them, 
smiles and blinks surrounded it. There was a 
merry-go-round to free all day—for the 
outing was held at an amusement park. Ther 
were shoot-the-shoots, and acrobats and dog acts, 


ride 


music, noisemakers, and refreshments for ever 
body. The owners of the park, wanting to d 


their bit, provided part of the entertainment. 


Wings for Neighbor Scholars 


Miami, Fra.—For 20 students from as many 


Latin American countries Miami will be th 
gateway to visits and studies in the United 
States during the present school year. They will 


make the trips from their homes to the Florida 
city as guests in planes of the Pan-American 
Airways System. They will be the recipients of 
20 scholarships to be awarded annually by Pan 
The Ministry of Education 
make the selection of stu- 


American Airways. 
in each nation will 
dents and the International Institute of Educa- 
tion will make final award of each scholarship. 


Peace Park to Span Border 

ALPINE, TEx.—Rotarians of Alpine and other 
Texas towns are taking part in a movement to 
establish a 788,000-acre park, to be known as 
Big Bend National Park, in Texas. The Mexi- 
can Government has already taken steps to creat 
a 400,000-acre park on the Mexican side of the 
border, and if the project works out, a national 
peace park, designed further to 
friendship between the two Republics, will result. 
Land in the proposed park is to be purchased 
by private subscription and deeded to the United 
States The site is in the pic- 
turesque Chisos Mountains, a favorite vacation 


cement the 


Government. 


area for Texans. 


Deeds Answer Challenge 

Sioux Ciry, Iowa—It pays a critic to have the 
facts. This one didn’t? He had challenged th« 
Rotary Club of Sioux City to list any civic goods 
it had achieved recently. The Club accepted and 
was able to record the following community 
services which it had given quietly and without 
benefit of fanfare. It has: 110 loans to 
college students with a fund of $7,000; spon- 
sored and equipped two Scout troops too poor 
to afford the cost themselves; honored 48 high- 
high scholastic standing in 


made 


school students of 
Club luncheons; given afternoon auto rides to 
several hundred shut-ins; sponsored four Sunday 
afternoon sports events for 100 poor boys. 


Santa Clauses without Whiskers 

Putaski, Va.—Some youngsters have a right 
to wonder about Santa Claus—if he exists, that 
is. This lad did. He'd been born with two 
They'd tried to fix them in an opera- 
His folks were poor. He'd 

Here he was, 12 years old 
and scarcely able to read. But along came some 
happy-looking men—they didn’t /ook like Santa 


clubfeet. 
tion, but hadn't. 
had to miss school. 
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Clauses—who seemed to like him. They took 
him to a doctor friend who made three different 
operations on his feet, and didn’t charge any- 
body a cent. Now the boy is able to walk. And 
they put him in a boys’ home, where he caught 
up with his schooling, learned the printer's 
trade. More than that, with the aid of the de- 
partment of education of the State, they place 


him in a newspaper plant, wher 


e he’s learning 
to run a linotype machine. Maybe being a Ro- 
tarian, for that’s what these men were, is some- 
thing like being a Santa Claus, after all. To 
finance this lad’s stay in the boys’ home, the 
Pulaski Rotary Club added 10 cents to the price 

its meal tickets, adding nothing to the menu. 


Send Two to ‘Boys’ State’ 


HamMMonpD, IND.—Drawn from all parts of 
Indiana, 500 high-school boys assembled for 
eight days in a “Boys’ State’’ on the State Fair 
Grounds at Indianapolis last Summer. The 
project, designed to teach the lads the functions 
of political divisions, was sponsored by the 
American Legion. To the “State” the Rotary 
Club of Hammond sent two local students. Re- 
cently two boys in the Hammond delegation told 
the Rotary Club of their experiences. 


Make Game of ‘Being There’ 

WaAXAHACHIE, TEX.—They make a game of 
Rotary Club attendance, with suitable awards 
for the winners, in Waxahachie. To members 
who attend 100 consecutive meetings—and 25 
percent of them have—the Club gives a certifi- 
cate of membership in the “Century Club.” To 
members who complete five years of perfect at- 
tendance the Club gives lapel buttons showing 
the number of years of unbroken attendance. 
One member, the Club is proud to report, has at- 
tended almost 1,000 consecutive meetings and 
two other members are not far behind. 


Old School Finds New Job 


WALLINGFORD, Vt.—The little school build- 


ing which Rotary’s Founder and President 
Emeritus, Paul P. Harris, attended as a boy still 
stands in Wallingford. Some years ago Rotary’s 
195th District (then the 37th) bought the struc- 
ture, which, filled with trophies from Founder 
Paul, is now a Rotary shrine. But it is not a 
museum alone. At present it is used as a health 
center for several towns near Wallingford. 
Clinics are held there regularly and a district 
nurse makes headquarters in it. For this service 
to the community and to Rotary, the Rotary 
Club of Wallingford deserves credit 


How 150 Had a Good Time 


OwaTonna, MINN.—Golf, dinner, speeches, 
and stunts, in that order, all strung on the thread 
of fellowship, composed the program of the in- 
tercity meeting which drew Rotarians from six 
other Minnesota cities to Owatonna recently. In 
all, 150 attended, coming from Rochester, Aus- 
tin, Albert Lea, Northfield, Faribault, Mankato, 
and, of course, Owatonna. Prizes went to the 
worst-dressed golfer, the highest-scoring golfer, 
etc. The membership of each Club was intro- 
duced by its President, and each Club offered a 
stunt, some of the latter proving to be of side- 
splitting effectiveness. 


Human Reclamation—a Case Study 


Apa, Oxn1o—They call it Scioto Marsh, the 
18,000-acre flat that lies near the center of rural 
Ohio. Once a swamp, untillable and uninhabit- 
able, it has been drained and for years has been 
one vast onion bed. The people brought in to 
till the muck, to cultivate the onions and now 























































































Water, 80,000 gallons to splash in, 
in the second swimming pool Osha 
wa, Ont., Canada, Rotarians have 
built for local children... . Rotarian 
Col. Frank Chappell presents the keys 
to the chairman of the school board. 


the corn, potatoes, and peppermint, are for the 
most part Kentucky hill tolk of pure Anglo 
Saxon origin who have enjoved few of the 
“things” civilization has to offer They live in 
shanties, have large famult ind a high degrec 
of illiteracv. The whole family works in the 
fields. Living conditions have been deplorable 
as even the owners of the land contess. Here is 
where the Ada Rotary Club comes in. Discov 
ering that Government teachers were availabk 
the Community Service Committee went to 
work, After surveying educational needs, both 
adult and child, the Club established classes in 
reading, writing, sewing, recreation, choral 
work, and art work With the help of others, 
it set up a nursery school, where children might 
play and eat and learn whi their parents 
worked. Parents had to be “sold” on this idea 
Mone\ to support th project came from 
churches all over Ohio, from mission societies, 


Through this bowered gate hun- 
dreds of children walk to health each 
Summer. It leads to the camp spon- 
sored by the Rotary Club of Red 
Deer, Alta., Canada. Girls (below) 
and boys alternate in ten-day sessions. 





Photos right 





and below) Marshall Lees 























and from the Ada Club. The Ada Club is less 
than a year old. It has but 17 members. Ob- 
it could not underwrite so large a pro- 
Thus it has enlisted the help of 
It owes much to the 
Missions, to the 


viously, 
gram itself. 
many other organizations. 
Women’s Council for Home 
Schauffler School of Religious and Social Work, 
to the Works Progress Administration’s Educa- 


tional Program, and to many churches. 


‘Eddie’ and ‘Billy’ Delight Club 

Porr Huron, Micu.—The peak of Summer 
programs in the Rotary Club of Port Huron is 
joint visit of E. A. Guest 
Edgar A. (‘Eddie’) Guest Photo: Seymour 
and William Lyon (“Billy”) 
Phelps 


of the 


the annual 


“Eddie,”” as most 
world knows, is the 
poet who sings of simple 
American 
“Billy,” as no 


things for the 
ma cs. 
fewer folks know, is Yale's 
ofessor emeritus who 
s books and book re- 


views read avidly by thou- 


writ 
sands. The former is a 
member of the Rotary Club 
of Detroit, Mich.; the lat- 
ter, a of the Ro- 
tary Club of New Haven, 
Conn. The 
Summer near Port Huron. 


member 


two. writers 





Almost 300 Rotarians and 
townsmen—all the hall 
would hold—heard Eddie ninrielbecmumesl 
recite some of his verse, Wm. L. Phelps 


heard Billy voice some of his benign philosophy 
To each of them the chairman pre- 
sented a dozen golf balls, in jesting anticipation 


and wit. 


of their needs for a golf game that afternoon. 


Help to Heal Broken Bodies 

HeLena, ArK.—Five people suffering from 
serious bodily ills are either on the way to, or 
have already arrived at, complete 
thanks to the Rotary Club of Helena, which pro- 
vided hospitalization for them during the past 
A boy, 8, was treated for a disease of 
a boy, 12, for hairlip; a woman, 
a man, 40, and 
The lat- 
ter two were given treatment in the Hospital 
for Crippled Adults owned and maintained by 
Rotarians of Mississippi, Tennessee, and Arkan- 


recovery— 


year. 
the jawbone; 
6s, tor 


a young woman for broken femurs. 


an arm-bone infection; 


sas in Memphis, Tenn. 


John O. Public Speaks 
East CLEVELAND, Onto—It’s well to have va- 
riety in Club programs, any Rotarian will con- 


cede. But now and then, thinks the Rotary Club 


Camera glimpses of the Rotary 
World: (from the top down) Mon- 
ument placed on the Equator near 
Ouito, Ecuador, through the initia- 
tive of the local Rotary Club. ...! M. 
W. Collie (right), President of the 
Pecos, Tex., Rotary Club, and the 
president of the Lions Club present 
the secretary of the Chamber of Com- 
merce with checks for $25 each from 
their respective Clubs—contributions 
for Big Bend National Park to be es- 
tablished on the border... . When 
Rotary’s 186th District held its As- 
sembly in Martinsville, Va., Rotarian 
H. L. Nunn trimmed his store win- 
dow with a display showing the 
interdependence of nations in food. 
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of East Cleveland, it’s also wise to explore thor- 
oughly a worthy subject—though that require 
several programs. Accordingly, it gave over its 
five meetings in a recent month to a study of 
employer-employee relations. Lectures on the 
several facets of the problem were presented in 
the first four meetings by a director of the 
Regional Labor Relations Board, a manufactur- 
ers’ representative, a newspaper editor, and a 
professor who represented John Q. Public. An 
open-forum discussion held in the last meeting 
concluded the series. 


Picnic for Peddlers 


—A Unique Rotary Activity 


44 

a: old jasper-jaw! The dinner, the 
cigars, and the ball game were all ‘on me’—as 
usual. I've ‘shot’ you my finest line. I’ve sobbed 
I've scratched your back. I've 


And now, doggone it, all | 


oer your woes. 
shined your shoes. 
want from you is a nice big fat order.” 

No salesman ever talked that way to a buyer. 
Every salesman has wanted to. Few salesmen 
have ever broken the commandment, “The ven- 
dor must wine and dine the customer.” = Most 
salesmen have wanted to—just once, at least. 

They get a chance to in Waupun, Wis.! 
There, by all that is credible, the buyer fétes the 
salesman! The Waupun Rotary Club may claim 
the credit. 

This, in case you're skeptical, is the story: 
Once a year, Waupun Rotarians, who form a big 
bloc of the buyers of the industrial city, enter- 
tain the commercial salesmen who call on them 
through the year. They make a day of the now 
annual affair. 

September last saw the most recent of the 
Peddlers’ Picnics. On the eve of the picnic, 
gentlemen of the road from all parts of the State 
began checking in at the city’s comfortable hotel. 
Rotarians lounging in the lobby, the Rotarian 
manager himself, welcomed them. Each sales- 
man drew a Rotarian host, in most cases the 
men he'd been trying to sell leather or glue or 
soap or buttons to all through the year. 

Together, at noon on the day of the picnic, 
they sped to a near-by country club taken over 
for the day, and there saucer-sized badges were 
tacked on their chests, the salesmen’s pasteboards 
being patterned this way: “I’m Walt Smith. I 
sell shellac.” 

Golf, talk, cards, and banter packed the after- 
noon full, and a dinner, as toothsome as skilled 
cooks could make it, pointed up events so far 

Mind you, all treats were ‘‘on” the Club mem- 
bers—greens fees, dinner, everything. 
And salesmen were ehcouraged to speak their 
long-smothered pieces to the icy buyers they'd 
been feeding and flattering all year. But some- 
how they didn’t feel like it. The ice had melted 
away long ago in the afternoon sun to disclose 
a crowd of far-from-heartless gentlemen. 

After idolizing someone named Adeline in 
floods of song, the Rotarians and guests heard 
a few brief talks, one from Past District Governor 
Frank Carter, of Eagle River, Wis. Climax of 
the evening’s program was a short spell of 
conjury staged by Rotarian Carter, who showed 
salesmen 101 amazing ways to pull something 


smokes, 


out of nothing. 

Noting with pleasure that attendance at the 
picnic this year doubled that of last year, the 
Club visualizes the day when the whole town 
will shut down for the event, every salesman 
who “hits” the city and every buyer in it—the 
whole town, in fact—turning out. 

Customs, think Waupun Rotarians, are pretty 
good things generally, but sometimes they work 
best in reverse.—Kari_ KRUEGER. 
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The Hobbyhorse Hitching Post 


A Corner Devoted to the Hobbies of Rotarians and Theii 


os 
I; pays to poke.” Every antique-hunting 
»byist, says ROTARIAN Epwin J. WaLkKeER, JR., 
t Penn Yan, N. Y., 
inside his hat. If he does, his luck at 
uctions, Suc A as 


here, will be good. 
* * * 


ought to paste that slogan 
country 


] 


Hossyist WALKER describes 


Ever attend a country auction? 


Romance cries out louder than the auc- 
tioneer’s singsong with every piece to be sold 
and gives one opportunity for wild conjectures. 
Those who would have the real bargains do 
well to come early and stay late, for prompt 
arrival offers an opportunity to look things over 
leisurely and appraise their actual values. 
“poking” are two words to 


have engrained deeply in your mind. 


“Snooping” and 

The fracas usually opens with an offering of 
a dilapidated scythe, for which the auctioneer 
10-cent bid, so he includes 
flail 


owed by the 


is unable to get a 


a whetstone and a and gets away to a 


start, fol] inclusion of a 
The bid is 


yours, for by coming early you have discovered, 


flying 
trayful of Mason jars at 15 cents. 
in poking around, that the tray is well-preserved 
tole-ware. You deposit the jars on the grass 
when leaving. 

Do not by any means salvage the tray to 
show to your neighbor and tell him why you 
bought the jars, for he will watch your next 
bid, and you will have to pay dearly for your 
exultation. 

Now is offered a box of assorted tools, con- 
taining rake tines minus handles, a handy repair 
kit for cobbling shoes, sundry rust- 
covered junk, and you buy it for 35 cents—not 


ass¢ yrted, 


for the plunder aforementioned, but because in 


the bottom you discovered before the sale a 
hand-forged trivet and a pair of ram’s-horn, 
hand-forged strap hinges that, if put up singly, 
would have brought—well, you have attended 
these sales and know what they bring. 

The “late laid 


aside those hinges after the grandfather's barn 


lamented’s” father possibly 
burned back in 1870, hoping some day to find 
like such 
were forgotten, because they 


use for them, and, many another 


piece, they were 
buried under the buggy harness when the first 
Ford into the barn. 

May I digress here to introduce a cautionary 
word about “plants’’? These are 
jected into the sale that never belonged to the 


was rolled 
objects in- 
person whose goods are being sold. They are 
bad bargains, variously acquired (frequently at 
previous sales) by dealers who by prearrange- 
ment with the auctioneer have them sold with 
the “effects.” 

A chest resembling walnut may turn out to 
(akin to 


A stand may have only a cherry top 


be butternut or, worse, whitewood 
poplar - 
with whitewood leg turnings, the top only hav- 
ing been scraped to show cherry. 

Planting is likewise a procedure of validating 
and authenticating practiced by dealers to un- 
load a poor piece that has stood too long in the 
salesroom and is beginning to excite unfavorable 
comment on the part of prospective buyers who 
frequent the shop. 

When the planted piece is up for offers, the 
dealer cautiously introduces his alternate bids, 
and as he is usually known to most of the audi- 
ence, they conjecture that he has a desire for it, 
and the novice inclines to the belief that if So- 
and-So is bidding, he can afford to outbid him 
and save a dealer’s profit. But when the novice’s 


Families 


bid reaches a point wl satished, 


he gracefully retires, and the bargain is yours to 
repent over at your leisu 

The desire to possess, U ul yf a bargain 
and the off-chance of getting one, lu cople to 
auctions and trequently send th home with 
an armful, or carful, of miscellany that clutters 
up the average household with the junk that 
masquerades as “antique.” But it’s fun to go, 
and if you have a good no tu can scent out 


the real bargains 


Snooping among some old clay flowerpots at 
a sale in Schuyler County, N. Y.. we were 
shocked to find several spatter-ware and slip 
ware bowls and plates that had evidently been 
used under the pots of red geraniums 

It was hard to mask interest in the seven 
plates when bidding on the three dozen flow 
pots and we actually felt ashamed when the 
auctioneer announced ‘‘Sold!"’ to our successful 


bid of 30 cents. 

Fortunately the “lot was not moved from 
the large hamper when of | Otherwise 
someone would sur have discovered the most 
beautiful one of the lot—it had an_ exotic 
Pennsylvania bird in the center—that was in 
the side of the basket 

There is not an auctioneer in Lancaster 


1 } } 


who does not know Stiegel glass, 


County, Pa., 
but it is seldom found outside the Pennsylvania 
Dutch area at country vendues. So imagine my 
diamond 


York, 


delight in bidding in for 50 cents a 
marked pitcher at a sale in western New 


later to be authentically validated 


Everyone has a prime bit of luck at a sale, 
| 

and here’s a tale of good fortune at an auction 

held at a farmhouse in western New York on 


a rainy day 
articles to 


to the 


Few people attended the sale. The 


be sold were transferred from the lawn 


floor. 
In seeking a 


barn 


comfortable place to sit down, 


t 
I found an old sleigh with a sort of wagon box 
back of the Under dirty 
Chinese straw matting and rag carpets that had 
better first 


appeared to be a deal table. 


driver's seat some 


seen days, I saw what at glance 


But closer scrutiny 


with decorat n th 
nounced b X e 4 ) 


Angelica Kauff 


Atlanta, Ga who 


Atlanta 
her hobb iy sh 
Rotarians in all parts ot the wo 


her small hips of 


Sr., R.F.D. No. 3, Atlanta, Ga 


native rock SI is M 


FRANK CARROL! 


Hobby Directory 


If su 


you (tf you are a Rotarian o member of af 


poping hobby notes sour 


tartan’s famul merely say 
He'll list 5 
Henry E 


Lincolniana 
Shippensburg Pa 


Luhrs, 25 South Pe Se 


Coins & Currency: Elbert M. Whitwell, 17 S 
enth Ave N.W Ardmore, Okla 

Pre-Cancel Stamps: Henry Mount (would Irke 
exchange Texas pre-cancel stamps with stamp sllecta 


in Middlewestern States Bulletin Bldg., Brownwood 
T ex 


—THE Groom 


“Fair warning! ... SOLD!—to Mrs. Higgins.” A farm auction in New England. 





Photo: Philip D. Gendreau 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 4 | 


to a great many young men who otherwise 
might have had to learn the lesson later in a 
more severe way in the business world. 
Helping a brother “make his grades” was not 
unusual, but certainly that is not to be con 
demned. The democratic influence was unmis- 
takable. The freshman is taught early in his 
career that obedience to authority and coopera- 
tion with the agencies designed for the benefit 
of the whole 
Certainly that is not to-be condemned by those 


fraternity are essential to unity. 


who understand the premises upon which com- 


must 


munity development and civic progress 


necessarily be based today. 

Meeting people, learning to be a friend, ambi- 
tion to do something outstanding for the frater 
nity on the campus, aspiration for leadership, 
social graces, good fellowship, the sense of be 
longing—all these are a definite part of the 
program in which each fraternity man engages. 
That some men fail to take advantage of these 
things should not be a discredit to the fraternity 
in university social life. The individual is largely 
the architect of his own future 

The made by Mr. 
“all sides one hears the same complaint about 
the lack of interest in college work among frater- 
“obviously, if the 


statement Tunis that on 


nity members” and _ that 
chapter is at the bottom of the list, a few bright 
freshmen are hastily pledged to bring up the 
average” is, if you will pardon the observation, 
ridiculous. An investigation of the experiences 
of fraternity men will substantiate this declara- 
tion, and we do not exclude any fraternity man. 

Furthermore, how can fraternity brothers pro- 
tect a brother who has been found cheating in a 
college or university whose policies and adminis- 
tration cannot be dictated by political or financial 
endowers.. The majority of professors would rise 
up in wrath at such interference. Such a state- 
ment is a sad commentary on American educa- 
tion, if fraternity boys are allowed to dictate 
whether or not cheating shall be countenanced 
in our advanced educational institutions. 

If the fraternities attract only the richer be- 
cause they cost money, then many boys in this 
country who now are fraternity men could never 
have joined or remained members for four years. 

Why should fraternities ask Norman Thomas 


or any other liberal or political advocate of 


socialism to speak before them? They partici- 
pate in the educational program of the university 
itself. If the school desires that Norman Thomas 
speak to the students, the fraternity should par- 
ticipate, but it is not the duty or the purpose 
of the fraternity to invite educators or social and 
political philosophers to present their views. 
That is the jurisdiction and privilege, as well as 
the responsibility, of the school in which the 
members are pursuing their education. 

As to the responsibility of fraternities to seek 
men and women of high intelligence for the 
university, it seems that such a duty is asking 
for a responsibility directed beyond the soctal 
character of the fraternity. The fact that football 
stars are sought by various fraternities does not 
detract from the fact that excellent students and 
other leaders find their way into fraternity mem- 
berships. Neither is it detrimental to the char- 
acter of the fraternity, that it seeks outstanding 
men, even if they are often prominent in 
athletics . 

No man who enjoyed and benefited from his 
fraternity experience can help taking exception 
to the statement that he was “so self-centered 
and so surrounded by walls of selfishness and 
blindness to reality that (he) can mumble (his) 
idealistic jargon without seeing anything incon- 
sistent in (his) failure to live up to the ideal (he) 
professes.” This is an accusation so totally unfair 
that it brings forth a sincere feeling of resent- 
ment toward such a blanket statement. A sur- 
vey of the Presidents of this country, of the 
judges, the athletes, the educators, prominent 
businessmen, and outstanding spiritual leaders, 
who are still loyal to the sentiment of friendship 
they developed in their fraternity days will show 
how wholly unfair and inaccurate this indict- 
ment is. It is an indictment which should not 
be unanswered by the thousands of fraternity 
men now in positions of moral influence and 
leadership; albeit, such an answer may seem 
important only for the purpose of argument. 

Admiral Byrd planted the flag of his fraternity 
at the South Pole. Well, heaven bless him! 
He has no apologies to offer, I am sure, and I 
do not know to what fraternity he belongs. 
Nevertheless, the same spirit of fellowship, the 
loyalty to the memory of a tradition of friend- 
ship, the feeling of gratitude for an affectionate 


“No, no, Gatenby! Somebody did THAT while he was telephoning!” 
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attitude toward allegiance to established and 
good institutions of society, led him to do that, 
just as the spirit of these things and the spirit 
of patriotism and love of country led him to 
plant the flag of the United States at the Pole. 
If Admiral Byrd is an example of what frater- 
nities can produce—in heaven's name, let’s have 
more fraternities. 

E. F. DuTeau, Rotarian 
Classification: Cereal Beverages, Distributing 
Kansas City, Missouri 


Does Trade Lead to War? 


Secretary of State Cordell Hull's 
September article has drawn the fol- 
lowing statements so opposed in 
viewpoints that they become a sec- 
ondary debate-of-the-month. . . . 
They are presented without further 
comment, the reader being left to 
confirm or modify his opinion as 
his judgment directs —Tue Epiror. 


Peace Via the Market Place 


Yes, I read THe Rorartan—and last night 
read the thought-provoking article (September 
issue) by Cordell Hull entitled Restore Trade, 
Promote Peace! 

But, as you may guess, I read other maga- 
zines, and today in the August issue of Think I 
read World Peace through World Trade, by 
Thomas J. Watson, new president of the Inter- 
national Chamber of Commerce (also president 
of International Business Machines Corporation) 
—and a Resolution, with 11 points, which was 
issued by the International Chamber of Com- 
merce at its Berlin Conference, dealing with this 
same subject. 

Although I realize that THE Rotarian seldom 
if ever reprints from other magazines, I strongly 
recommend that you find a place for these two 
statements in THe Rorartan. The world needs 
more men who, like Mr. Watson and Mr. Hull, 
realize the way to peace is via the market place. 

J. B. Hayrorp, Rotarian 

Vice-President, Hooven Sales, Inc. 

Vice-President, Rotary Club of Chicago 
Chicago, Ilinois 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH WORLD TRADE 
[Reprinted by courtesy of Think] 
By Thos. J. Watson 
President, International Chamber of Commerce 


Ti: keynote of the Berlin Congress (June 
28-July 4) of the Inttrna- 
tional Chamber of Com- 
merce was “World Peace 
through World Trade.” 
World trade means the 
exchange of goods and 
services among nations. 
When we make it pos- 
sible for a nation to sell to 
us products which it can 
produce to better advantage 
than we can, we make it 
possible for that nation to buy from us the goods 
which we can produce to the best advantage. 
Every country has natural advantages of 
climate and resources. In certain types of crafts- 
manship some nations have advantages over 
others. In viewing the picture as a whole we 
cannot help but come to one conclusion; that 
is, that if each country produces what it is best 
fitted to produce, and exchanges its surplus for 
the goods or services of other countries best 
fitted to produce or render them, world produc- 
tion will be greater, there will be wider distribu- 
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tion of the better things of life, and the world 
standards of living will be improved. 
When there is a proper flow of goods and 


services both ways across borders. there is no 
need for soldiers crossing them. 
We should train ourselves to think inter- 


individual countries and in 
dividual communities. The 
smallest community is partly 
what takes place in the world at large. 
why international trade is so important. 

The revival of world trade to restore prosperity 
and to maintain peace calls for a method of set- 
tling disputes in international trade promptly 
and fairly; an adjustment of trade barriers and 
a stabilization of currencies on a basis that is 
a settlement of international 


nationally in our 
prosperity of the 
dependent upon 
That is 


fair to all countries; 
debts that can be agreed upon as being fair to 
both debtor and creditor countries; a fair under- 
standing as to armaments, and a better distri- 


bution of raw materials, food, and clothing 
throughout the world. 
During the Berlin convention its delegates 


studied jointly the major problems of present-day 
economic organization. All had the opportunity 
to express their views frankly and many differed 
on specific subjects. But despite conflicting in- 
terests and differences of opinion, the Congress 
succeeded in reaching many agreements not only 
on technical points leading to the improvement 
of the existing machinery of international trade, 
but on fundamental economic issues as well. It 
made real progress. 


Ti conclusions reached by this Congress not 
only contribute in a practical way to economic 
peace, but point the way to better relations 
among individuals and groups, nations and 
continents. 

The International Chamber of Commerce is in 
harmony with the basic laws of the universe. 
The Chamber has furnished us an opportunity 
to develop the exchange of men and methods, 
ideas and ideals. 

The right kind of thinking has no boundary 
lines. Every country has something fine to con- 
tribute, and we should extend our thoughts and 
our ideas to take in the entire world. We must 
realize that other nations are doing things that 
help us develop our individual countries. 

If we will all continue to codperate with each 
other, we will continue to progress in the im- 
portant work for which we are organized—the 
development of international trade, improved 
relations among all nations, and the peace and 
prosperity that mean so much to the well-being 
of the people we represent 

When a practical solution of international 
problems is found, I believe it will be the result 
of the combined effort of business, educational, 
and political leaders of the world, and for that 
reason I believe that the International Chamber 
of Commerce has a great opportunity as well 
as a great responsibility. 

Men must help each other. And 
which are but groups of men, must work to 
broaden the distribution of the world’s resources 
to improve the standards of living in all coun- 
tries, develop a fuller cultural and spiritual life, 
and promote lasting peace and prosperity, which 


nations, 


all people desire. 
* > ” 

The solemn pronouncement of more than 
1,060 delegates—representative of 42 nations— 
the resolution below was adopted by the ninth 
congress of the International Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

Within its main purpose, and the belief set 
forth in its conclusion, no man nor woman can 
conscientiously disagree. 


The International Chamber of Commerce 


earnestly bespeaks the cooperation of all right 


minded thinkers the world over in support of 


this resolution and their continued efforts for 


world peace 
1. The International Chamber 


of Commerce 
, 


exists to promote world trade and recognizes 
that world trade cannot flourish without peace. 
nor can the standard of living rise without trade 


and peace. 
2. While 
peace, be called upon to make 


each nation may, in the cause of 
the sacrifice re- 
quired to maintain armaments relative to its 


position, a competition in armaments endangers 





the peace of the world and depresses its living 


standards. It is therefore of urgent importance 
to compose the political disputes, to quiet the 
apprehensions by which swollen armaments are 


justified, and once more to devote economic re- 


sources in large measure to improve the lot of 
mankind. 

3. Inadequate standards of material well 
being are causes of social and political unrest, 


and so enhance the risk of war 


4. In all countries, the 
science and invention, and modern 


rapid progress of 


m thods yf 


production and transport would permit of the 


| 


standard of living being greatly improved, pro 


vided the world would rational 
distribution. 

5. For such codperation to be 
that 


responsibility of deve 


cooperate in 
effective, it 1s 
taking the 


economy, 


country, while 


] 


necessary each 


ping its own 


should be ready and willing to contribute its 
share, out of its own national resources and pro- 
ductive capacity, to the aggregate of goods and 
services which constitute the real income of the 
world. This contribution of each to the welfare 
of all can only be fully effective if the world is 
brought into the position in which the inter 


national exchange of goods and services as well 


as migration can take place under favorable 
conditions. 
6. In the economic system of the world, 


natural resources, climatic and demographic con- 
ditions and all their consequences, differ widely 


as between countries. Such differences exist and 


always will exist, but it is important to bear 


them in mind and to alleviate the problems 


which spring therefrom. In any case, all coun- 


tries should as far as possible have access to 
essential foodstuffs and raw material without 
discrimination. 

7. A period of expanding trade like the 


present is the appropriate time for dealing with 


obstructions to trade. The recovery of trade and 


already occurred, renders 


of prices, which has 
international action for the reduction of barriers 
an easier and more promising task than it was 


when production, trade, prices, and employment 


were everywhere abnormally depressed and em- 


ployment was at a low ebb. It must also be 


remembered that the completion of the present 


armament programs will, unless alternative em 


ployment is found, cause a serious setback to 


trade and industry and in that emergency the 


expansion of exports, which necessarily means 


the expansion of imports, will be of particular 


value. 
8. The governments of the nations of the 
world should therefore take the appropriate 


measures to give effect to the above recommenda- 


tions. The International Chamber of Commerce 
otia- 


Such 


believes that private conversations and neg 


tions could ¢ 


produ e€ immediate results 
conversations might lead up to a limited con- 
ference or a series of conferences gradually ex- 
panding in scope 

9. Problems of raw 


materials, of currency 


relations, of debts and trade, and the resumption 
of international 
other and no adequate solution will leave one 


lending dovetail one into an- 





of these out of account Nor will it be possi 
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contends that international 


goodwill ind world peace 
will be materially advanced 
through the development 
of substantial trade between 
nations 

This is, of course, a the- 


ory which is not supported 


by the facts of history. The 
record of history proves 
conclusively that world G. H. Cless. Ir 


trade is achieved through 


war or plants the seeds for future wars. If hi 


tory has shown anything, it has made clear to 


those who will see that the international scramble 
for world markets not only leads to war 
war 

This general statement of fact, let m ’ 
size at the 


foreign trade does not have an ap 
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In the Congressional Record for March 11, 
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ment by Congressman Rankin 
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“These people? Oh, they say they want to find out about blanket insurance.” 


“As a matter of fact, we have made these 
treaties with only a few countries. We have 
not touched the real trouble yet, but we are 
going to before we stop. What I am driving 
at, however, is that you are not going to be 
at peace with the“world unless you trade with 
the world, Just as surely as the world stands, 
when you raise a tariff wall and say to the 
world, ‘You cannot trade with us,’ right then 
you make enemies. These trade treaties that 
are being negotiated by Cordell Hull are doing 
more to eliminate international bitterness to- 
ward the United States than anything else that 
has transpired since 1921. 

“We are changing our international policy. 
Instead of the world condemning Cordell Hull, 
he is acclaimed as one of the greatest benefac- 
tors of mankind, because he is undoing some 
of the imuitous tariff policies for which the 
gentleman from Minnesota (Mr. Knutson) 
voted and for which the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania (Mr. Rich) now raises his voice in 
praise. 

“In addition to opening up international trade 
and restoring the peace of mankind we should 
readjust and overhaul our entire defense sys- 
tem and build up an air force instead of build- 
ing cuinbersome naval vessels. We may use 
the Panama Canal for purposes of illustration. 
At one end of the Panama Canal we have 
some 9-inch guns on top of a mountain, Un- 
der what is known as the thumb rule, those 
guns are supposed to shoot one mile on a 
level for every inch in diameter. When they 
were put there, they were fine, but what would 
they be worth now against airplanes coming 
from a carrier 50 miles away? 

“We should let the world understand that 
no power on earth can ever invade America. 
But, instead of pouring money by the hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars into the coffers 
of the steel trust, the armor-plate manufac- 
turers, and the munitions trust, we should 
build an air force and train an air personnel 
that could take care of America under any and 
all circumstances. Then we should open up 


the channels of trade and resume our leader- 
ship among the nations of the earth. We will 
then be doing more to perpetuate the peace 
of mankind than we will by spending these 
vast sums of money and laying keels for ves- 
sels that will not only be obsolete before they 


are finished, but which will be obsolete before 
they are begun.” 

Has Mr. Rankin so little faith in his world- 
trade-world-peace program that he will feel 
safer with the protection that an air force will 
afford America or does he just naturally know, 
and dislikes to admit it, that world trade is 
war or always leads to war and that this coun- 
try may need such a military force for the day 
when America, engulfed in the competitive, mad 
scramble for trade outlets and world markets, 
treads on somebody's sacred domain, crosses 
somebody's “life line of empire,” thus endanger- 
ing somebody's “national honor’ and a_ holy 
war of some kind breaks out with all the fury 
ot hell? 

The factors determining war, peace, and 
civilization itself are in a large and major part 
economic. Almost without exception, modern 
wars are waged fram economic motives having 
to do with seeking world markets by conquest 
or protecting the markets and trade routes al- 
ready established through conquest. . . . 

In 1450, the white man was confined and 
besieged in the relatively small area of the 
British Islands, western and central Europe. 
Two dramatic ventures, Columbus seeking a 
new trade route to Asia in 1492 and Vasco da 
Gama, in search of a new route to India, broke 
the siege, thus opening the way for the white 
man to fulfill his “mission to farm the world” 
on a scale unprecedented in _ history. 

In the early, swashbuckling days of rolling 
ships and careless, reckless, daring men, world 
trade was interlocked with all the cruel and 
ruthless construction of world empires. The 
white man was on his way toward world con- 
quest, colonization, and development of mar- 
kets. It makes one think of those colorful and 
dramatic words which Jack London put into 
the mouth of one of his South Sea tale heroes: 

“Tell the white man there’s pearl shell in 
some lagoon infested by ten thousand howling 
cannibals, and he'll head there all by his lonely, 
with half a dozen kanaka divers and a tin 
alarm clock for chronometer, all packed like 
sardines on a commodious five-ton ketch. Whis- 
per that there’s a gold strike at the North Pole, 
and that same inevitable white-skinned creature 
will set out at once, armed with pick and 
shovel, a side of bacon, and the latest patent 
rocker—and what's more, he'll get there. Tip 
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it off to him that there’s diamonds on the 
red-hot ramparts of hell, and Mr. White Man 
will storm the ramparts and set old Satan him- 
self to pick-and-shovel work.” 

In order to expand commercially and finan- 
cially, to obtain adequate sources of raw ma- 
terials, to create markets for manufactured goods 
and to control world commerce with all the 
power that goes with it, nations created em- 
pires. Colonial empire building was accom- 
plished through conquest, and conquest, ruth- 
less as it was in most cases, involved bloodshed. 
In plain terms—war. 

Control of international commerce and finance 
is the goal. Diplomacy furnishes the tools to 
gain the end which is war. The world is 
divided up among the victors; and the vicious 
cycle starts all over again. Such is the his- 
tory of the world. 

Whenever the internationalist suggests that 
through international trade we will bring heaven 
to earth and inaugurate the reign of everlasting 
peace and harmony, I think of those days when 
I was in the Balkans and dreamed my daydreams 
of sipping that delicious nectar from heaven 
via the foreign-trade straw. 

Was I thinking in terms of international 
goodwill when all these mental bubbles of for- 
eign trade were taking form? Not at all. That 
foreign trade was such a holy instrument of 
good cheer and goodwill among men never oc- 
curred to me. I know that I never called a 
group of European businessmen together and 
preached to them along this line: 

“You and I love each other very much now. 
Our peoples must be close friends always. We 
must never quarrel nor fight. We are all fine 
fellows and we must never go to war with 
each other. So in order to seal this lasting 
friendship, I am going back to America, estab- 
lish an exporting and importing firm, sell goods 
to you and buy goods from you. What's more, 
I'll sell you only what you want at prices you 
want to pay, but if you can’t pay anything, 
we'll send the goods anyhow and let nature 
take her course, which will probably be that 
we will buy from you anything you want to 
sell us, whether or not we have any need for 
it, and at whatever price you want to charge 
us. Then you will always love us and it is 
your love that we want more than anything else 
in the world.” 


Tas grand idea never occurred to me then. 
I still had just enough childlike faith to believe 
that all these fellows I met while roaming 
around Europe were fine fellows. They were. 
But I never dreamed that the price which the 
internationalists would want us to pay for the 
maintenance of that friendship would be so high 
or even that a price was placed on that friend- 
ship. I had always taken that friendship for 
granted until the internationalists came along 
with their cock-and-bull story about our gen- 
eral depravity and universal unworthiness of 
their friendship until we paid the price of giv- 
ing whatever they might ask. . . . 

Back in 1872, Henry C. Carey examined 
and investigated the alleged facts on which 
the internationalists base their theories of peace 
and came to this conclusion as related in his 
Harmony of Interests: 

“If, however, we examine what has been the 
cause of most of the wars of the last hundred 
and fifty years, we shall find that it has been 
the desire for the possession of colonies whose 
people could be made ‘customers,’ and thus 
taxed for the support of the country that ruled 
over them. France had Canada, and she de- 
sired the country west of the Mississippi; she 


had islands in the West Indies, and she wanted 
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more. England had some and wanted more. 
France and England were both in India, and, 
to settle the which should tax the 


whole, that country was desolated by the march 


question 


of contending armies during a long series of 
years. France had colonies to lose, and hence 
the war of 1793. 
the Mediterranean, and hence the rupture of 
the peace of Amiens, and the series of wars that 
closed with Waterloo. 
had a succession of wars in India for the ex- 
tension of British power over Ceylon, Siam, 
Afghanistan, Scinde, and the Punjab. The chief 
object of the war with China was that of com- 
pelling her to open her ports to foreign com- 


France wanted colonies in 


Since that time we have 


merce, and it was accounted a righteous enter- 
prise thus to compel the poor Chinese to open 
their eyes to the blessings of free trade. At 
the Cape, the war with the Caffres has cost 
millions. France, not to be outdone, seized on 


Tahiti, and deposed its poor queen; and at 
this moment makes war on the poor Sandwich 
Islanders, because they will not permit her to 
do with brandy as England in China did with 
opium. One portion of the English nation sells 
powder to the people of Africa, to enable them 
to carry on wars in which they make prisoners, 
who are sold as slaves, while another portion 
watches the coast to see that the slaves shall 
not be transferred to Cuba or Brazil. The anxi- 
ety for colonies has caused the waste of hun- 
dreds of thousands of lives, and hundreds of 
millions on the worthless Algeria. Thus every- 
where it is the same; everywhere the anxiety 
for trade is seen stimulating nations to meas- 
ures tending to the impoverishment and de- 


struction of their fellowmen.” 


, by a somewhat different route, 
John Maynard Keynes came to the same conclu- 
sion, which he discussed in the 1933 Summer 
number of the Yale Review: 

“I sympathize, therefore, with those who 
would minimize, rather than with those who 


would maximize, economic entanglement among 


nations. Ideas, knowledge, science, hospi- 
tality, travel —these are the things which 
should of their nature be international. But let 


goods be homespun whenever it is reasonably 
and conveniently possible, and, above all, let 
finance be primarily national. Yet, at the same 
time, those who seek to disembarrass a country 
of its entanglements should be very slow and 
It should not be a matter of tearing up 
a plant to grow 


wary. 
roots but of slowly training 
in a different direction. 
“For these strong reasons, therefore, I am 
inclined to the belief that, after the transition 
is accomplished, a greater measure of national 
self-sufficiency and 
countries than existed in 


economic isolation among 
1914 may terd to 
serve the cause of peace, rather than otherwise. 
At any rate, the age of economic international- 
ism was not particularly successful in avoiding 
war; and if its friends retort that the imperfec- 
tion of its success never gave it a fair chance, it 
is reasonable to point out that a greater success 
is scarcely probable in the coming years.” 

If anything further is needed to augment the 
evidence already submitted that foreign trade 
is not a world pacifier and goodwill breeder and 
that foreign trade offers no hope whatsoever 
of establishing a sound foundation for world 
peace, one might turn again to that one phrase 
in Ambassador Page’s cablegram to President 
Wilson on March 5, 1917: 
to war is the only way in which our present 
preéminent trade position can be maintained 
and a panic averted.” 


There we have it. 


“Perhaps our going 


We were led into a situa- 


tion where to avert a panic in America and to 
maintain our preeminent trade position we had 
to go to war on the side of England to help 
her maintain her world-wide commercial su 
premacy. 

International trade is just a glorified name 
for war. 

No matter what the cost may be for America 
to keep her 
international 


skirts clean, to stay out of an 


scramble for world markets, to 


steer clear of all world-wide economic and po- 


litical entanglements, to stay home, mind. he: 
own business, and develop her own econom 
that cost will be far less than what mingling 


The crowd has 


with the crowd will cost us. 
too expensive tastes and ideas. 

The internationalist is laboring under a d« 
lusion when he claims that world commerce is 


conducive to establishing national and _ inter 


national economic stability and a sound foun 
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UNPRECEDENTED 
IMPORTATION SALE 


We are Celebrating our 47th Anniversary by this OUT- 
STANDING IMPORTATION SALE. Mr. Sarkis H. Nahigian, 
president of Nahigian Brothers, during his recent rug buying trip 
abroad, secured enormous assortments of modern and antique 


Oriental rugs for cash, at very low quotations. 
Greatest of all Rug Sales in our entire career. 


Hence, this 


Take advantage of this Sale and buy Oriental rugs now. 


To Rotarians and their friends, we will ship rugs on approval, 
free of express charges, for delivery and return. 


A FEW ITEMS FROM MANY THOUSANDS 


EE ee eae eens 
Hamadan 
Sarouk 

Siswan ..... 
Chinese 
Ispahan 
Kerman ....... 
Kerman ....... 
Ispahan A etka ae 
Se ee 


Chinese 


eerero 
.12.2x 
9.7x 
7.3 x 


14.5 x 10.4 
15.5 x 10.0 
nee -12.0x 9.0 


$ 295 
325 
150 
130 
575 

1450 
2750 
750 
675 
595 
475 
325 


NOW 
$ 235 
260 
68 

95 
395 
750 
1750 
495 
495 
435 
385 
250 


Also BROADLOOM Carpets in All Colors and Textures 


ahigian Brothers, ]ne. 


169 N. Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
Direct Importers For 47 Years 


FRAnklin 8800 
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A Department of Peace? 


Yes—Says Frank E. Gannett 


[Continued from page 12] 


will be smashed on the rocks of cynicism 
and frustration. 

We see, then, that we cannot expect 
to attain world peace by merely portray- 
ing the horrors of war or condemning 
the war system. In every humanitarian 
movement there is a place for agitation, 
for education of the people to a need; but 
when that agitation has attained its objec- 
tive of a thoroughly aroused citizenry, 
then is the time to strike, or the oppor- 
tunity is completely lost. 

We stand at the peak of world-wide 
indictment of war. Mankind hates it 
with venom. It is despised and rejected 
by all people of intelligence and good- 
will. If we are to win the victory, we 
must now crystallize that deep emotion 
into action that will get results. 

I have thought of peace, worked for 
peace, prayed for peace, planned for 
peace; and out of that unswerving de- 
votion we all have for a cause in which 
we implicitly believe and which we hold 
to be vital for the welfare and happiness 
of mankind, I have completely satisfied 
myself that there is one practical and ef- 
fective step toward our goal that we 
should take now. 


I T 1s establishment of a Department of 
Peace in the Cabinets of the nations of 
the world, beginning with our own. It 
would be coérdinated with the Depart- 
ments of Commerce, War, Navy, Justice, 
et al. Its field would be (1) general 
supervision of a national peace-education 
program, and (2) cultivation of friendly 
relations with the peoples of other na- 
tions. 

That proposal, I hasten to add, is not 
at all new. It was advanced as early as 
1798 by Dr. Benjamin Rush, one of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, in his Essays, Literary, Moral, and 
Philosophical. It has won the support of 
numerous statesmen, writers, and political 
philosophers. 

What, you may ask, could a Depart- 
ment of Peace do? 

In the first place, the mere fact that it 
was created and then existed would con- 
stitute a tremendous psychological bul- 
wark for the peacesminded. They could 
point to it as something tangible and con- 
that their and ideals had 


crete ideas 


created. It would systematize, organize, 
and coordinate the inchoate aspirations 
of the people; it would integrate the 


numerous peace groups that now carry 
on haphazard programs. Most private 
peace organizations are benevolent and 
worth while, but among the 78, which I 
am told exist in the United States alone, 
are a few which border on “rackets” 
and bring discredit upon all. A Depart- 
ment of Peace would bring support to 
worthy movements and would discour- 
age those of a chimerical and impractical 
character. 

The cynic will, I know, sneer. He 
will say that Departments of Peace soon 
would be forgotten by their sponsors, 
their objectives checkmated by events 
and official red tape. But he overlooks 
the fact that a properly set-up Depart- 
ment of Peace would, by its very nature, 
progressively reinforce the sentiment that 
had called it into being. Through a care- 
fully formulated program of education, 
not only would it strengthen its original 
support, but it would also steadily gain 
new recruits to its cause, 

A Department of Peace would start 
with the premise that war is destructive 
and settles nothing. It would make use 
of motion pictures, of the radio, of news- 
papers and magazines, pamphlets and 
books, to tell that story dramatically. 
Schools would be encouraged to stress in 
their curriculums the practicality of 
peace. A nation-wide — ultimately a 
world-wide—Peace Day could be estab- 
lished. 

Instead of sending battleships all over 
the world, why could not nations send 
thousands of their young boys and girls 
on adventures in understanding and 
friendship to other lands? Thus we 
could develop among the young people 
of the world a solid base for amicable 
relations in the future. Such a program 
would not cost nearly as much as the 
building and maintaining of one warship, 
yet it would do an inestimable amount of 
good and would plant the seeds of peren- 
nial peace among nations. 

Exchanging students and _ professors 
also holds tremendous possibilities. The 
Rhodes scholarships, the Carnegie En- 
dowment, and other groups point the 
way for this activity. A Department of 
Peace would at all times be on the alert 
to develop such opportunities for its peo- 
ple to practice the Golden Rule in its 
relations with other peoples in all parts 
of the world. 

And to prevent misunderstandings 
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based upon misinformation. Let me il- 
lustrate. Some time back, the United 
States Navy sent its Pacific Fleet through 
the Panama Canal as a war maneuver. 
In order to make the game realistic, cen- 
sorship was put over all communications 
through the Panama Canal Zone for 24 
hours—exactly as would happen in case 
there were war. Sensational newspapers, 
however, printed reports that the Fleet 
was moved through the Canal in secrecy 
because of fear that a plot existed to blow 
up the Fleet in the Canal. By some, this 
plot was immediately attributed to a cer 
tain nation. Later, the Navy Department 
made a complete denial, but this got only 
a few lines in the newspapers. You can 
readily imagine what effect the first story 
probably had on the citizens of the ac 
cused country. 


Secu irresponsibie tales can breed 
misunderstandings; they should be 
stopped promptly. A Secretary of Peace 
would see to it that in such cases as the 
one cited, official denials would follow 
close on the heels of the unfounded rumor. 

Every nation sends to every important 
city in other nations a consul to look after 
its business interests. Why shouldn’t there 
be also national representatives to look 
after peaceful relations, to see to it that 
false reports are not circulated, that fric- 
tion is not developed in any way, and 
that cordial feelings among countries are 
developed? 

One of the best things a Department 
of Peace could do would be to hold the 
war system up to ridicule and scorn— 
one of the most potent weapons in deal- 
ing with any evil. Suppose it were to 
print by the hundreds of millions and dis- 
tribute one to every literate person on 
earth Mark Twain’s ironical prayer on 
war. How much it would achieve to 
persuade people not to fight nor to think 
of war as righteous! I quote the prayer 
to you: : 

“O Lord our God, help us to tear their 
soldiers to bloody shreds with our shells; 
help us to cover their smiling fields with 
the pale forms of their patriot dead; help 
us to drown the thunder of the guns with 
the cries of the wounded, writhing in 
pain; help us to lay waste their humble 
homes with a hurricane of fire; help us 
to wring the hearts of their unoffending 
widows with unavailing grief; help us to 
turn them out roofless with their little 
children to wander unbefriended through 
wastes of their desolated land in rags 
and hunger and thirst, sport of the sun- 
flames of Summer and the icy winds of 
Winter, broken in spirit, worn with tra- 
vail, imploring Thee for the refuge cf 
the grave and denied it—for our sakes, 
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who adore Thee, Lord, blast their hopes, 
blight their lives, protract their bitter pil- 
grimage, make heavy their steps, water 
their way with their tears, stain the white 
snow with the blood of their wounded 
feet! We ask of One who is the Spirit 
of Love and who is the ever-faithful 
refuge and friend of all that are sore 
beset, and seek His aid with humble and 
contrite hearts. Grant our praver, O 
Lord, and Thine shall be the praie and 
honor and glory, now and ever. Amen.” 
Bor one need not predicate the de 
sirability of Departments of Peace only 
upon long-range benefits. We need Sec- 
retaries of Peace in the Cabinets of the 
world now. The very existence of such 
portfolios would have an immediately 
beneficial effect on the suspicions and 
jealousies of the nations. Recall the old 
“To understand each other, we 
For a nation to 


saying: 
must know each other.” 
declare to the world, by establishing a 
Department of Peace, “We want our peo- 
ple to know yours better” would be a 
stroke of statesmanship that would gain 
universal approbation. 

Consider the fact that only 20 years 
ago “a war to end all wars” was fought. 
Yet today, the world bristles with bayo- 
nets. Armaments are far heavier than 
they were in 1914, as Sir George Paish 
has recently noted in these columns,* and 
more provocations for conflict currently 
exist than did then. Time after time, 
clashes have been avoided because lead- 
ers, cognizant of the deep desire of their 
peoples for peace, have willed that there 
should be peace. But many journalists, 
who have had opportunities to “see 
what’s behind the headlines,” declare 
that the road the world is now travelling 
can lead but to conflict. Gas masks are 
now a commonplace in many lands, are 
on sale in department stores alongside 
food and clothing. Not a few peoples 
seem reconciled to the terrifying tate: 
another wat. 

Yet recently I have visited countries 
where the clouds hang heavily. The 
people—those who run shops, till farms, 
labor in factories—do not want war. In- 
deed, they fervently hope it will not 
come. These folk ask only that they be 
allowed to pursue their daily lives un- 
molested: to work, to play, to respect 
themselves and others. But I have seen 
my own countrymen seemingly one day 
pacific, the next day burning with the 
passion of conflict. In retrospect, wars 
seemingly come quickly. Actually, they 
are the climax of a long sequence of de- 
velopments. And it is before potential 
trouble starts that Departments of Peace 


*The Way to Peace, Sir George Paish, Tue 
Rorarian, May, 1937. 








can do effective work. Seeing a war-tide 


rising, they would build dikes against it. 

How? By impartial commissions to 
study the root causes of misunderstand- 
ing and turn the light on festering con 
ditions of illwill. With their Govern- 
ments back of them, Secretaries of Peace 
would counsel patience until the difficul- 
ties were ironed out. They would broad 
cast the truth that bloodshed in battle 1s 
not a healing lotion, but a poison. They 
would insist on people being governed 
by their intelligence, not by their pas- 
sions. They could and would hasten 
immeasurably international peace as it is 
now developing in the Western Hemis- 
phere—by concrete action, not by nebu- 
lous and ephemeral exhorting to good 
will. 

One of the greatest strikes in indus- 
rial history was recently settled without 
bloodshed because of persistent determi- 
nation to adjust difficulties without re- 
sort to rioting. Just that sort of adjust- 
ment of international difficulties would 
be ceaselessly promoted by Departments 
of Peace. 

There is nothing in the whole world 
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more important than peace. Millions of 
men would give their lives gladly to pro- 
mote it. Many millions did, in the 
World War, a conflict which, ironically, 
has left more problems than it under- 
took to solve. But idealism still lives. 
It needs a technique, an organization, a 
mechanism by which its emotional en- 
ergy can be concentrated and directed 
into positive action. Departments of 
Peace would, I am convinced, in large 


measure supply precisely what is lacking. 

We have Departments of War, given 
over to preparing for and winning armed 
conflict. Why is it not more intelligent 
to have Departments of Peace to avert 
war? We spend billions to prepare for 
war; why not a few millions to prevent 
it? Unless we organize for peace, we 
shall never have it. Wishing without 
action produces nothing but bitter dis- 
appointment. 


A Department of Peace? 


Pertinax Answers No! 


| Continued from page 13] 


advocates see it, would be a governmental 
department, headed bya responsible official 
whose duties would be to do everything 
in his power to spread pacifism; to com- 
bat every agency which has anything to 
do with war; to discourage what we call 
nationalism, and its coroilary, patriotism; 
to promote internationalism; to influence 
the traditional, historical, educational, 
and cultural trends of peoples; and, in a 
general way, to seek to harmonize clash- 
ing political and «economic forces which 
cause national rivalries. 

That is a very large assignment. In 
fact, such a Ministry would be a conglom- 
eration of many existing Ministries— 
those of War, of Education, of Finance 
and Commerce, and of Foreign Affairs. 
It would be a broad duplication of the 
primary objectives of Cabinet portfolios 
which have jong existed. As such, it 
would bring only confusion. 


From one way of looking at it, the 
average Ministry of War today is pri- 
marily for the promotion of peace. Gen- 
erals and admirals, especially those who 
have engaged in war, are in truth the 
greatest of all pacifists. There is a great 
deal in the saying that if peace is worth 
having at all, it is worth fighting’ for. 
That is why most nations have armies 
and navies—to fight for peace when 
necessary. One must not forget (although 
some nations and statesmen do) that war 
as ‘an instrument of national policy” has 
been outlawed and that “collective secur- 
ity” is a generally accepted theory, al- 
though it is not as yet widely practiced. 
In truth, when the international treaties 
embodying these pledges had been signed, 
everything happened as though Ministries 
of Peace enjoyed unlimited power in all 
countries. 

Nowadays, under post-1918 interna- 


tional morality as expressed in the League 
of Nations Covenant and the Briand- 
Kellogg Outlawry of War Pact, the recog- 


nized duty of a Minister of War or of 
Navy or of Air is to see to it that his 
country is constantly prepared to fight, 
when it is necessary to do so, to dis- 
courage an aggressor. If peace could be 
had for the asking, it would not be 
necessary to fight for it. But since peace 
is an achievement, it cannot be won by 
negative forces, and means of preserving 
it must obviously be militant. And a 
Ministry of Peace, if it really means what 
the term implies, could not consistently 
fulfill such a part. 

Conversely, a Ministry of War exists 
these days for the maintenance of the 
very state some people would establish a 
Ministry of Peace to perpetuate—i.e., the 
discouragement of international and na- 
tional armed strife. I do not mean to 
say in this connection that “might makes 
right,” but, rather, that might unfor- 
tunately is still necessary to protect right 
in many instances. 

Nations are but peoples en masse. A 
nation is a group of States, Provinces, 
communities, cities, villages, and families 
—in other words, innumerable individ- 
uals banded together. The political 
processes of a Government generally truly 
reflect the mental impulses of its individ- 
ual citizens, or the greatest common de- 
nominator of their political consciousness. 

No one will deny that it is desirable 
to maintain armed policemen to regulate 
the relations among individual citizens. 
Of course, courts and moral agencies such 
as churches, the clergy, etc., seek to adjust 
differences without force and strife. But 
unless there were policemen, militias, 
and even armies to impose the rule of 
reason and law and to hold forth the 
threat of punishment and retribution on 
disturbers of the peace, courts and 
churches would have short shrift in most 
communities. Human nature is that way. 

In the same way, if Ministries of Peace 
were substituted for Ministries of War 
(and the existence of the two side by side 
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would be a contradiction in terms), there 
would be anarchy among nations, and 
that is the worst form of warfare. Until 
men of God and disbursers of the law 
can impose reason upon unrestrained in- 
dividuals, there is no basis for argument 
that Ministries of Peace can eradicate the 
war psychology which still exists among 
some nations and Governments. 

It might be contended that, after all, 
the job of a Minister of Peace would be 
solely to attempt to discourage the in- 
stinct to fight. After the end of every 
war, individuals and nations, bruised and 
maimed, have said, “Never again!” Yet 
each succeeding generation that has not 
known personally the horrors of war per- 
sists in glorifying it. The youth of to- 
day in almost every country can be 
swayed by martial airs, the rattle of 
drums, the blare of trumpets,the glamour 
of uniforms, the spirit of adventure, and 
the spellbinding oratory of jingoists and 
demagogues. Or they can be stirred by 
the deeper appeals to patriotism and 
sacrifice. 


Bor unless the attempt to influence 
the thinking of youth were world-wide, 
unless every Government sincerely and 
successfully pursued the same ideal, the 
result would be fatal. Force cannot be 
glorified on one side of a frontier and 
excoriated on the other. Imagine the re- 
sult if the Minister of Peace of Utopia 
succeeded in removing from his nation’s 
consciousness the instinct to fight (and 
if it is removed aggressively, it will be 
removed defensively), while in the ad- 
joining country of Militario a spirit of 
conquest and national superiority is in- 
culcated. The nonresisting peoples 
would soon be dominated by their neigh- 
bors. 

If one believes in miracles, then by a 
great stretch of imagination one might 
envisage a millennium in which the lion 
and the lamb lie down together, or in 
which all are lambs. But the day of 
miracles, if it ever existed, is past. Even 
such a mildly idealistic institution as the 
League of Nations is having a tough time 
these days because human nature (and 
nations) is what it is. 

When two men come to blows, the 
police and the courts intervene and law 
decides the issue. When two nations are 
at loggerheads, then armies and navies 
swing into action and peace conferences 
eventually result. 

The reader will say: “Well, carry your 
argument to its logical conclusion.” I 
wish I could. I wish I could say that a 
League of Nations or an International 
Court could intervene successfully. But 
that involves the idea of a super-State, 
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an all-powerful League of Nations sup- 
ported by an international police force 
which could maintain peace through its 
prestige or power. It would mean an 
agency which could force quarrelling 
nations to stand before an international 
tribunal of justice and argue their cases, 
and abide by the decision of impartial 
judges. Unhappily, that devoutly-to-be- 
wished condition does not exist. 

So let’s go back to our original dis- 
cussion. I think I have shown that the 
establishment of Ministries of Peace 
would necessitate, to be consistent, the 
abolishment of Ministries of War, of the 
Navy, and of the Air. Even the Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs as they now 
function would be superfluous, since their 
chief task is to promote friendly inter- 
national intercourse. 

The only possible duty of a Minister 

Peace would be to combat war. If 
he advocated disarmament, he would 
be in constant conflict with those charged 
with the responsibility of preparedness; 
if he sought through propaganda to mold 
the thoughts of his fellow citizens, he 
would find himself in the province of the 
Minister of Education; if he meddled in 
financial, commercial, and economic 
questions, out of which arise many issues 
which lead to war, he would be usurping 
the duties and prerogatives of other: cab- 
inet colleagues. Obviously, such a con- 
dition of affairs is impossible. 


Ox: might argue that since Ministers 
of War, Commerce, Education, etc., are 
all partially concerned with promoting 
peace, a Minister of Peace would be de- 
sirable to codrdinate their various pro- 
peace efforts. My answer to that is: 
“What is a Premier, a President, a King, 
or the head of any Government for if 
not for that?” 

The world has had ample opportunity 
since 1914 to witness the power of propa- 
ganda. Such divergent creeds as com- 
munism and fascism have risen side by 
side. Censorships, both negative and 
positive, have shaped the mentalities of 
many nations. Dictatorships have 
flourished in fields where democracies 
once bloomed. Collectivism has replaced 
individualism. Many unexpected and 
unsuspected things have come to pass. 

If peace is worth having, peace and 
liberty, it is worth being prepared to de- 
fend and even to fight to extend. A 
crusading Minister of Peace would in 
effect be a real Minister of War. To dis- 
arm a people mentally would be far more 
disastrous than to disarm a nation mili- 
tarily, and no one would seriously con- 
sider, for a moment, doing that at the 
present time. 


What a Difference If— 
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What a difference, too, if bosses would 
realize that discourtesy comes often from 
one reason—fear. Fear of dismissal. 
Fear of not getting a square deal from 
the man up above. That pitiful expres 
sion so often seen on the faces of under 
paid salesgirls—struggling with their eyes 
and trying to look nonchalant—comes in 
most cases from tear. Fear that it they 
make a mistake they won't be given an 
other chance. 

Eliminate fear in an organization and 
you eliminate one of the chief causes of 
discourtesy. 

You cannot be courteous if you are 
afraid. Officials of the telephone business 
appreciated this early, so they have oblit 
erated fear from the office regime. They 
have done away with the fear of being 


fired, the fear of superiors, fear of all 


5 
kinds. Because of their pension syst 

workers have no fear of old age. In that 
corporation you cannot be “fred” 1 \ 


because your boss doesn’t like you. You: 
case is reviewed by higher othcers. Nor 
are you discharged because you cannot 


do one particular job. You are given an 


other chance to make a niche tor your 
selt in another position Thus a irl who 
cannot work a switchboard for some rea 


son may become an elevator operator or a 
clerical worker. 

What a difference if business un 
sally eliminated fear! 

Companies that have made a fetish o 
courtesy—is it more than a coin 
that they are all dividend-payers ha 
eliminated fear from business. A certa 
metropolitan bus company has specia 


ized in courtesy, not merely as a 
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mercial aid to business, but as part of the 
equipment of each employee. The pres 
ident told me recently a story which 
shows just how fear can promote dis 
courtesy. 

A conductor with a long service record 
was reported as being rude to a patron. 
The charge was investigated, sustained, 
and the man dismissed. Now, this com 
pany also has a right of appeal to the 
president in all cases of dismissal, but the 
discharged conductor never came to see 
him. The man who has been head of 
the corporation for more than 35 years, 
since the time when he knew the names 
of all drivers and conductors, remem 
bered the case personally and sent for th 
former employee. 


RR evucrantiy he came. Well, 
now, what was all this about? Had hx 
been Yes, he admitted. The 
charge was true. That was why he 
hadn’t appealed. After a while the facts 
The man’s wife had cancer 


rude? 


came out. 
He was without funds, and an operation 
was necessary. Under the stress of the 
situation he had lost his temper and, for 
the first time in 20 years of service, had 
been discourteous. The president imme 
diately restored him to work and ar 
He realized 


that fear and worry are prime factors in 


ranged for the operation. 


discourtesy. 

What a difference to business if every 
one who has contact with the public were 
courteous. If everyone remembered that 
an uncivil employee is the greatest liabil 
ity any company can have. Who's the 
most important person in your company? 
Sales manager? 
manager? No. 

The most important person in every 
outfit is the man or girl who has cus 
tomer contact. If you have contact with 
the public by letter, telephone, wire, or 
word of mouth, you represent your com 
pany. If you happen to be the first 
person to reach the public, you are the 
most important cog in the organization. 
From you the stranger gets his impres 
sion of the company, an impression that 
stays in his mind forever. Two minutes 
have secured lifelong customers, and they 
have made lifelong enemies. 

What sort of person do you care to do 
business with, the man who growls into 
the telephone: 

‘*Gimmemistersmithenifheisntthere 
gimmemisterhogan,” or the pleasant 
voice which responds, “Good morning, 
this is the Riverside Hotel”? 

Courtesy not only gets business, it 
holds business. Ten years of sound busi- 
ness dealings have been spoiled by ten 


seconds of discourtesy. A corporation 


President? Personne! 
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executive checked and discovered that his 
company was spending over half a mil- 
lion dollars each year to get new business, 
but almost nothing outside regular chan- 
nels to hold the business it had. He de- 
cided to spend $5,000 on an adjuster, a 
man who spent his whole time on clients 
and former clients, ironing out disputes 
seeking causes of loss of business, and 
finding out whether the company’s serv- 
ice was satisfactory. In one year the num- 
ber of customers dropping from this con- 
cern’s books declined 62 percent. 

What a difference if every employer 
could be induced to realize that today, 
as in Biblical times, the soft answer turns 
away wrath. The heads of one of New 
England’s largest public utilities believe 
this, practice it, and have done so for 
many years. As a result their concern 
went through the late depression with 
rising dividends, contented customers, 
and, more important still, no investiga- 
tions. An executive of the company took 
me behind the scenes recently and showed 
just how this policy worked out. This 
is the story: 

On the ground floor of their office were 
a dozen windows on four sides, and 
over three of these were signs marked 
“Complaints.” 
and 


He stepped up to one 


window asked for the card of 


Townsend W. Smith. “Yes, sir,” said 
the girl behind the bars, while he held 
his watch out. In 50 seconds that card 
snapped down through a chute, and the 
supposed customer was having his griev- 
ance explained by figures. 

Suppose he wasn't satisfied? Then he 
was taken upstairs to the office of the 
general manager, where every reasonable 
effort was made to adjust the complaint. 
If this was unsuccessful, he was referred 
to the president himself on the next floor. 
If the president could do nothing, it the 
customer still felt wronged, the president 
wrote on a slip of paper the name and 
address of the Public Service Commis- 
sioner of the State. And gave the cus- 
tomer directions how to get to his office. 
No wonder this concern has been out of 
the red since the War! 

What a difference if all corporations 
acted on a policy of courtesy such as this. 
What a diflerence if the honest business- 
men of the nation paid as much atten- 
tion to courtesy as the gyps, crooks, fly- 
by-night promoters, and scalawags who 
have only one stock in trade—a courteous 
address and manner. What a difference 
if business became polite and stayed po- 
lite, not only to the public but to itself. 
In short, what a difference if we all took 


the curt out of courtesy. 


Iam Bunkered Now, but— 


By Roy E. Dickerson 


A NOTED divine tells a stirring 


story of a friend who was an ardent golf- 
er. A mysterious disaster befell him. 
Without warning, in the brief span ot 24 
hours, he was stricken blind. 

Upon learning of the tragedy the min- 
ister hastened to his friend’s home. On 
his way he tried to think of some cheer- 
ing, consoling words to be said. Here 
was a man in the prime of life, ambi- 
tious, engaged in a business that re- 
quired all his senses, endowed with a 
great love for the out-of-doors. What 
fitting things could be said to such a 
man suddenly bereft of his sight? What 
sentiments would be most helpful, most 
appropriate for the vigorous, virile man 
of action—the sportsman and the execu- 
tive? 

Still feverishly searching his heart for 
an apt phrase or two, he suddenly found 
his friend grasping his hands and say- 
ing: “I know what you'd like to say just 
as well as if you'd said it. Thanks. 
Don’t worry about me. I’m bunkered 
now, but just you watch me use my 
niblick!” 

Something of the same spirit must 


have possessed the heart of “Young” 


Stribling, as he lay on the roadside 
swiftly appraising the damage suffered 
in the smash-up of a few moments be- 
fore. One can only surmise what surg- 
ing emotions swept over the young boxer 
as he first sensed the significance of the 
occurrence. 

This was the end, beyond doubt, not 
only of any dim, lingering hopes of be- 
coming the world’s heavyweight cham- 
pion, but of his entire career. Halted in 
the midst of these tragic thoughts by the 
approach of a friend, he lifted his eyes 
from the foot crushed to an unrecogniz- 
able mass by the speeding auto, and said 
with a grin: “Well, kid, I guess it means 
there will be no more road-work for 
me.” 

Many a man is badly bunkered now 
in the game of life. His position may be 
the worst the 


game of life. One of the distinguishing 


he has ever known in 
marks of a real man, as well as a real 
golfer, is the ability to look upon the 
lie undaunted by its difficulties and say 
with a stout heart and determined smile: 
“Just watch me use my niblick!” 
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May I Suggest— 


By William Lyon Phelps 


A, THE next Convention of Ro- 


tary International will be held at San 
Francisco, June 19-24, 1938, may I sug- 
gest to Rotarians that it would be a good 
idea during the coming Winter to read 
some books about the marvellous State of 
California. 

And I hope you will not take it amiss, 
whether you who read this are in other 
lands or in Eastern American States, if I 
implore you never, never under any cir- 
cumstances, to say Frisco when you mean 
San Francisco. Many persons coming 
to California for the first time, imagine 
they will please the residents by speaking 
of that great city as Frisco, in the mis- 
taken notion that such a word implies af- 
fectionate intimacy; whereas nothing ir- 
ritates or distresses the inhabitants more; 
always call it by its name, San Francisco. 

One of the greatest philosophers in 
American history was the late Josiah 
Royce, professor of philosophy at Har- 
vard, He was born in a small mining 
town in California in 1855, and original- 
ly intended to be an engineer. But his 
intellectual development was so rapid 
that he went in for philosophy, and after 
studying in Europe and teaching English 
a while, he spent the rest of his life at 
Harvard, as professor in that famous de- 
partment of philosophy, composed of 
William James, Hugo Minsterberg, 
George Santayana, George H. Palmer. 

However, in his earlier days he wrote 
a book in a series called American Com- 
monwealths; and his book bears the title 
California. It is the exciting history of 
the old days of the vigilance committees, 
of mining, and of the growth of the 
frontier into a State. 

In 1869, Bret Harte, a young man 
from Albany, New York, wrote a collec- 
tion of short stories that at once attracted 
universal attention, and became imper- 
ishable classics. These tales, called The 
Luck of Roaring Camp, The Outcests 
of Poker Flat, Tennessee's Partner, Mig- 


gles, etc., and the humorous poems that 
he wrote about the same time, should 
be reread by all who are planning to 
visit California; they are as fresh in 
their inspiration and charm as when first 
written. They had a great effect on Rud- 
yard Kipling and on Mark Twain. 

They led to an interesting invitation 
which has never attracted the attention 
it deserves; for if he had accepted it, it 
might have made an epoch in American 
college education. Because of these sto- 
ries, the newly founded University of 
California invited Bret Harte to become 
professor of recent literature, a chair 
undreamed of by other universities at 
that time. I have the official words of 
the invitation, with the amount of the 
salary. He felt honored, but declined. 

When I was lecturing at the Summer 
school of the University of California in 
1908, I discussed Bret Harte and _ his 
works; and, greatly to my astonishment, 
I discovered that his sister was in the au- 
dience! She liked what I said of his 
books and did not like what I said of his 
character; but after we had had a long talk 
together, she was most kind and gracious. 
Her name was Mrs. Wyman, one of the 
most charming and noble-minded old 
ladies I have ever met. She gave me an 
autographed letter written by Mark 
Twain in 1867 to Bret Harte, just before 
the great humorist started for Europe 
on the journey that was to make him fa- 
mous with /nnocents Abroad. 

Another American classic you should 
reread is Roughing It, published by Mark 
Twain in 1872, describing his horse-and- 
wagon journey from the Mississippi 
River to Nevada and California. The 
tremendous fame of Huckleberry Finn 
and Tom Sawyer has dimmed the repu- 
tation of Roughing It, but it is a perma- 
nent record of the mining days in Ne- 
vada, of newspaper work in San Fran- 
cisco, and of a journey to what were then 


called the Sandwich Islands. It should 
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not be forgotten that in those early days, 
Mark Twain regarded himself as a resi- 
dent of San Francisco; it was from that 
city he dedicated the preface to Inno- 
cents Abroad (1869). 

Incidentally, I hope that a majority 
of Rotarians who attend this Convention 
will take the sea journey to the Hawaiian 
Islands, the American paradise. 

Another that 
should all reread is Two Years before 
the Mast, by Richard Henry Dana, pub- 
lished in 1840. When Dana 
undergraduate at Harvard in 1834, and 


immortal classic we 


was an 


19 years old, his eyes gave out, so that 
he feared he would never be able to fol- 
low a professional career. He therefore 
shipped as a foremast hand, went around 
the Horn, and in two years was back 
in Boston, with pertect eyes. He wrote 
this book as a diary of the sea, lived to 
be an old man, and produced what he 
thought were important books in juris- 
prudence; but he is remembered only as 
the author of this early story of a sailor’s 
life; it has never been surpassed; thou- 
sands of copies are still sold every year. 
It applies to our present undertaking, 
because Dana described vividly the Cali- 
fornia Barbara, and San 
Francisco; with an appendix describing 
the same scenes when he visited them 


coast, Santa 


many years later. It is curious that Santa 


arbara, millionaires’ play- 
Bart ll play 
ground, was regarded by Dana as almost 
the worst spot in the world, an abomi- 


And his picture of 


today a 


nation of desolation. 
San Francisco is passing strange. 


Wx we visit California today, 


its rapid growth seems incredible. It 
seems impossible that only 100 years ago 
it should have been so primitive. Mark 
Twain, describing the extreme shifts to 
which he was forced, said that one day 
on the street in San Francisco, as he was 
walking along carrying a cigar box, a 
lady of his acquaintance said, “Oh, 
you're smoking again!” “No,” said 
Mark, “I’m not smoking; I’m moving!” 
whereupon he opened the box and dis- 
played a collar and a pair of socks.* 


* See Mark Twain’s Gold Hill Holdup, page 38, 
this issue. 
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One of the greatest writers of modern 
times, Robert Louis Stevenson, is forever 
identified with California; and in San 
Francisco there is Stevenson Square, with 
Reread 
the 


his statue in the middle of it. 
book of 
Plains, when, without money and in des 


his travel, called Across 
perate health, he went in coaches on hor- 
rible trains from New York to San Fran 
His flushed 


missed nothing. 


cisco. eyes, with fever, 

Sometime after he had arrived in San 
Francisco, he had his first taste of an 
American cocktail, which some people 
fondly imagine is America’s only contri 
bution to civilization. He described its 
effects as follows: “I took one sIp, and 
a streak of fire shot down my right leg. 
Then for some time I had a sensation as 
of a burning coal in the pit of the stom 
ach, not altogether unpleasant.” 

No one has ever described the over 
whelming beauty of fog in the bay of 
San Francisco as Stevenson described it. 
I hope you will follow my example; go 
to the top of Mount Tamalpais, and in 
the afternoon watch the fog rolling in 
from the Pacific through the Golden 
Gate. 
be beautiful; it is 


I had never supposed a fog could 
Then 


“gravity” 


marvellous! 
come down Tamalpais in the 
Car. 

Another book of Stevenson’s dealing 
The Silverado 
Squatters, has a whole chapter on the 
fog. 


ifornia (published in the two volumes 


with California scenery, 


And the letters he wrote from Cal 


called Letters) are full of interest. 

Mark Twain, talking with Stevenson 
about Thomas Bailey Aldrich, as urbane 
and polished as Mark was otherwise, 
which did not interfere with their in- 
timate friendship, said, “Aldrich is’ al- 
ways brilliant; he can’t help it; he is a 
fire-opal set round with rose diamonds; 
when he is not speaking, you know that 
his dainty fancies are twinkling and glim- 
mering around in him; when he speaks, 
the diamonds flash. Yes, he is always 
brilliant; he will always be brilliant; he 
will be brilliant in hell—you will see.” 

Stevenson, smiling a chuckly smile, 
said, “I hope not.” 

“Well, you will, and he will dim even 
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those ruddy fires and look like a trans- 
figured Adonis backed against a pink 
sunset.” (Paine’s Life of Mark Twain.) 

Our famous living American novelist 
Gertrude Atherton was born in San Fran- 
cisco; and her autobiography, The Ad- 
ventures of a Novelist, is one of the best 
I ever read. It is highly important for 
all who wish to know something about 
San Francisco and the life in California. 
Furthermore, her stories The Californi- 
ans and The Splendid Idle Forties, and 
her book California—an Intimate H1s- 
tory will well repay perusal. She is a 
born observer, with a passion for the 
truth, 

Other living novelists associated with 
California are Kathleen Norris, born in 
San Francisco; has many 
novels of the life there. Especially I rec- 
ommend Certain People of Importance; 
read also her book called My San Fran- 
cisco (1932). 

Frank Norris, whose death in 1902, 
when he was only a little over 30, ended 


she written 


what gave every promise of a great ca- 
reer, described in The Octopus scenes in 
country and city in California with pow- 
erfully bitter implications. 

A new book dealing with the history 
of California is called Rim of Christen- 
dom (Macmillan, $5), and is by Dr. Her- 
bert Eugene Bolton, a former president 
of the American Historical Association 
and now head of the department of his- 
tory at the University of California. The 
secondary title of this book is A Biog- 
raphy of Eusebio Francisco Kino, Pacific 
Coast Pioneer. This is a big, tall tome 
ot over 600 pages and is copiously illus- 
trated and well supplied with maps. 
This is an exciting way to read history. 

The volumes on California in the 
Chronicles of America series are of the 
first importance; any cyclopedia article 


on California contains a_ bibliography, 
where one may find books on any aspect, 
geographical or historical; the great trees 
and the mountains. I suggest you see 
especially John Muir’s book Mountains 
of Califormia. 

Among novelists born in California 
none was more widely known than Jack 
London, whose popularity in Europe, es- 
pecially in Russia, seems undiminished. 
He wrote only one classic, The Call of 
the Wild. But his stories The Sea Wolf, 
Martin Eden, and others contain vivid 
pictures of California; the bay of San 
Francisco is wonderfully portrayed in the 
opening pages of The Sea Wolf. 


May I suggest to those Rotarians who 
have the time and the money that a 
round trip to Alaska gives the tourist 
more stupendous scenery with less ex 
ertion than any other voyage that I have 
taken. About two weeks from Seattle 
and back, with frequent stops in Alaskan 
towns, will be among the most memora- 
ble 15 days of one’s life. The snow 
mountains rise from the sea as you sail 
by; the big icebergs, bright blue in the 
sunshine, are all around; the glaciers are 
indescribable; and in the whole two 
weeks, only about two hours are in the 
open ocean. 

In Vancouver (one should certainly also 
visit Victoria) one should take the Cana- 
dian Pacific to Banff and back, where the 
most gorgeous mountain scenery is seen 
from the windows of the train. I say 
“Banff and back,” for one ought to see 
all of it by daylight; and one should 
return to the East, if that is where one 
lives, through glorious, enchanting Yel: 
lowstone Park. 

I have never seen the new bridge in 
San Francisco Bay, but that is almost 
as sublime as the mountains. 


Possessions 


I listed my possessions 
One by one. . 

“My home, my work, my garden 
And my son; 

My car, my friends, my good deeds 
Gladly done.” 


I listed my possessions 
Best and worst; 
“My gems, my land, my dollars 
Safely pursed.” 
But then I found I must put 
God the first. 
—HeELen Moore SCHROEDER. 
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Helps for the Club Program Makers 





The following reading references are 
based on Planning Club Meetings in Ad- 
yance, 1937-38 (Form No. 251) issued 
from the Secretariat of Rotary Interna- 
tional, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago, IIl. 
The supplementary references may be ob- 
tained from your local public library or by 
writing to the individual State Library 
Commissions. 

FOURTH WEEK (NOVEMBER) —Insti- 
tutes of International Understanding 

(International Service). 


From Tue RoTarian— 


A Beam of Light for This Dark Day. Peter 
Molyneaux. This issue, page 20. 

A Department of Peace? (debate) Yes—Frank 
E. euaaes. No! Pertinax. This issue, page 12. 

A ‘Grass-Roots’ Approach. Editorial. This issue, 
page 36 

Ithaca Plan. Rotary Around the World. October, 
1937. 

Home-Town International Service. Walter D. 
Head. Oct., 1935. 

Toward Understanding. Editorial. June, 1936. 

Nashville Will Talk It Over. W. C. Teague. 
May, 1934. 

Other Magazines— 

The Institute of International Relations at 

Northwestern University. School and Society. 


May 30, 1936. 

Thirteenth Session of the California Institute of 
International Relations. Smith.  Chris- 
tian Century. Dec., 1935 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 

Institutes of International Understanding. 

40. 

A iad of Instruction for Clubs Desiring to 
Hold Institutes of International Understand- 
ing. No. 740a. 

FIFTH WEEK (NOVEMBER)—Believe 

It or Not—A Rotary Information Meet- 


ing (Club Service). 


No. 


From Tue Rorartan— 
The Seven Facets of Rotary. Wilbur Gruber. This 
issue, page 7 
What Becomes of My $4.50? Allen Street. This 
issue, page 
~ Goal of Rotary. Editorial. This issue, page 
ete Rotary Clubs Resign. Editorial. This 


issue, page 37. 

As the Wheel Turns (every issue). This issue, 
page 42. 

Rotary Around the World (every issue). This is- 
sue, page 45 

Rotarian Almanack (every issue). This issue, 
page 44. 

A Few Rotary ‘Firsts.’ Feb., 1931. 

Rotary in 50 Words or So. Editorial. Oct., 


1937. 
Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary 


Rotary Information. No. 36. 
What Do You Know about That? 


Books— 

Proceedings of the Twenty- Eighth Annual Con- 
vention of Rotary International, Nice, France, 
June 6-11, 1937. Rotary International. 1937. $2. 

The Founder of Rotary. Paul P. Harris. Rotary 
International. 1928. $1. 

This Rotarian Age. Paul P. Harris. Rotary In- 
ternational. 1935. $1.50. Six copies for $5. 
Rotary philosophy and history. 

Rotary? By a committee of social scientists of the 


International: 


No. 666. 


From the 





Answers to Kiver-to-Kiver 
Questions on Page 4 

. Political Rotary. 

. James L. Waller. 


. Business courtesy. 


. Louis Untermeyer. 
A. Laird. 


are witnessing in the world to- 


. Donald 

. “We 
day a race between education and catas- 
trophe.” 


] 
2 
3 
4. Is in favor of it. 
5 
6 
7 


8. Auctions. 


9. $1.11. 
10. Mentions the work of Rotary Clubs. 














1934 $4 Copies 
Rotary Club of Chicago. 
By a Rotarian for R. I 
1927. $l. 


University of Chicago may 

be obtained from the 

ba eine of Rotary 
I 


Rotary International 


SECOND WEEK (DECEMBER)—Rotary 


and Crippled Children (Community Serv- 
ice). 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Men Pulling Together. Donald A. Laird. This 
issue, page 14 
But How They Can Laugh! Marie Schwanke 


his issue, page 40 


From Liabilities to Assets. E. W. Palmer. Dec., 
1936 
In Spite of Handicaps. John C. Faries Jan., 
1936 
Other Magazines— 
What Is a Crippled Child? M-. C. Jarrett 
Survey. June, 1936 


Part of the Schools and Homes in the Care of 
agg and Handicapped Children. Scie 
ar., 193 


nce 


My Child Was Crippled. Anonymous Forum 
June, 1937 
My Son Handicapped? Anonymous. Saturday 


Evening Post. Sept. 19, 1936 
Here Comes the Play Lady. f 
reation. Sept., 1937 


Rec 


Piatkowski 


Pamphlets and Papers— 


Secretariat of Rotary International: 
Crippled Children. No. 40 

Crippled Child’s Bill of Rights. No 
Rotary and the Crippled Child. No 
What Your Club Can Do to Help 

pled Child. No. 637 

Crippled Children Program. No. 637/ 
Steps in a peomnen of Crippled Children Work. 


636 
636A 
the Crip- 


No. 637B 
Understanding. (A playlet to arouse interest in 
Crippled Children Work.) No. 809 


Other Suggestions for 
Club Programs 


THE POETRY IN EVERYDAY LIFE 
From Tue Rorartan— 
Glorifying the Commonplace. Louis Untermeyer 
“his issue, page 8 

Poetry and the Common Man. Louis Untermeyer 
Apr., 1935 

A ‘Secret Room’ for Every Man. Lorado Taft 
June, 1935 

Other Magazines— 

Enjoyment of Art in Everyday Life. R. C. Merry 
School Arts Magazine Mar 1936 

Pegasus in Prison. Hilda Hinckley Atlantic 
Monthly. Apr., 1937 

We Are All Poets. E. K. Stone Forum Sept ; 
1937. 

Books— 

Adventures in Contentment. David Grayson 
Doubleday Doran Y. 1925. $2. Refresh 
ing essays on living and life 

The American Language. H. L. Mencken. Knopf 
1936. $5 

A Dictionary of American English. Edited by 
Sir William Craigie and James H. Hubert. Uni 
versity of Chicago Press. 1937. $75 

4-H CLUBS 
From Tue Rorartan— 

Rebirth of the Barefoot Boy—and Girl. William 

F. McDermott. This issue, page 2 


Head, Heart, Hands, and Health. Park Dough 


erty. Sept., 1935 

Helping the Farmer to Help Himself. Daniel 
Rochford. Apr., 1932 

Building Boys for Tomorrow. F. D. Hurst 
Sept., 1930. 

Other Magazines— 

The 4-H Club and Conserv ation. A. N. Pack 
Nature Magazine ept., | 

Work with Older 4- H é lub Gisls. H. L. Hughes. 
Journal of Home Economics Oct 1936 

“Bohemian Girl’? Songs Mingle with Moos in 
Iowa. News-Week June 29, 1935 

A National 4-H Club Camp. Journal of Home 
Economics Oct 1935. 

4-H Club Work with Rural Girls. G. L. Warren 
Journal of Home Economics Aug 1932 


Education for Marriage and Family Life in 4-H 


Club Program. R. G. Foster. Journal of Home 
Economics. June, 1934 

4-H Club Conservation in Minnesota. Nature 
Magazre May, 1934 


Pamphlets and Papers— 
From the Secretariat of Rotary International: 


The Rural Boy. No. 41 
Junior-Senior 4-H Potato Project 


No 


640 
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FOR YOUR BANQUET ENGAGE AXEL CHRISTENSEN 


SPEAKER - HUMORIST - PIANIST 


pn 


AXEL W CHRISTENSE N, 


three for the price of one 
nd be eure of a successful evening 


nd for hure 
Suite 717-R, Kimbal! Hall, 


Terms very rea 











Chicago. [il 
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meetings and special occasions. lr 


| 303 Schofield Bids. 


ROTARY PROGRAMS | 


We furnish material and 
Rotary programs tor regula 


comple 

weekly 
Mor- 
ration free to Rotarians 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Cleveiand, Ohio 











ul Studies in City Planning 
“SHOPPING DISTRICTS” 
by S. R. DeBOER, City Planner 
Where is the best location tn the city for 
Department Stores 


Banks Hotels 


Groceries Theatres 
Office Bidgs. Real Estate 
good city plan can focus attentio , ps o 


business houses Do cities have to be insipid? 
Am. Planning and Civic Association 
901 Union Trust Bidg Washing gton 
Pin $1.00 to this adv 
copy 


do. c 
plus 15 cts. posta , yur 
12 copies $10.00 














Rotary Supplies 
for every occasion 
Write for Catalogue ‘‘R-3’’ 
{he Russell-Hampton Company, Inc. 


325 West Madison Street Chicago, I 














JUNIOR GONG—$5.00 


For smalier clubs Same beau- 
tiful lines and rich mellow tones 
as our large gong, 8” high Com 
plete with emblem, gavel and 


cover—$5.00 
F lags—Banners—Badges—F avors— 
Souvenirs—and Al! Club Supplies 
Have You Our Catalogue? 
“Old Glory” Manufacturing Co 
503 S. Wells St., Chicago, Ill 











American Book 
of Days 


By GEORGE W. DOUGLAS 





666 p. Cloth P. P. $3.75 

Entertainment committees will find 
a Wealth of izgestive material fo 
every day in the year in thi 
tic book of sidelights on the 
and customs of the American pr 
It traces the origin, growtl 
nificance of state and nations i 
versaries with customary methods 
celebrating each 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 








For the Program Maker—the 1936 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 


ient reference help. 











Free on request. 








||| Composition Company 


|| 211 W. WACKER DRIVE e CHICAGO 


Phone Central 3173 





Largest Selection of Moder 


West 


The 


Type Faces in the Middle 
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Eistiuction 
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Give the jewelry thot en- 
hances a man's appearance, 
lifts him out of the crowd! 
KREMENTZ Men's Jewelry 
has been building pride of 
ownership in its weorers for 
72 yeors...At jewelers 
ond better shops 


KREMENTZ 


MEN'S FINE JEWELRY 


BEFORE 
51x 


, 


FORMAL men's 
by WAT = 


WEAR 


























OVER 50 OF 
SINGLE 


Alt 
$5.00 


ROOMS 
LESS 


$3.50 OR 


OR DOUBLE 


LESS 
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MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENC: 
REGISTERED 


PATENT LAWYERS 


Suite 726 Woodward Bidg. 
Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 
Practice before the Federal Courts 
and the U. S. Patent Office. Chemi- 
cal, electrical, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, radio, aeronautical and 

other inventions protected. 

Financial Reference—Second National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 
TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED 


SPEA K 20000000000000009 


Give a good talk. We'll 
Ww E L L write it—you deliver it. 
Confidential. Informa- 
& tion on service and prices mailed free 
in a plain envelope. 
FREE: “How To Cure Stage Fright.” 
Nationa! Reference Library 222 Jetxin* Sas 
POPP PIIOP PPS OP OP PSO SO OD 


WANTED 


keting. Free examination ] 
REVEL SYNDICATE, 41 W. 45 St., N. Y 

















Authors’ Manuscripts 
for immediate mar- 
Send manuscripts to 


‘ 











When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 


~ 


Photos: 





Left to right: Authors Waller, Molyneaux, Gruber, Street, Pertina 


Chats on Contributors 


ace 1900, when he was editor of the 
Cornell Alumni News, Frank E. Gannett, 
honorary member of the Rotary Club of Roch- 
ester, N. Y., has been in 
the publishing business’ 
editor, pub- 
lisher, or sole owner of a 


forefront as 


score of leading American 
journals. Now as president 
of Gannett Company, Inc., 
a director of the Associated 
Press, he helps mold read- 
ing habits of millions. His 
Yes in A Department of 
Peace?, the debate-of-the- 
month, is parried with No! 
by Pertinax, French politi- 
cal editor, whose real name is André Geraud and 





U ntermeyer 


whose views expressed in Paris papers are fre- 
quently quoted in other countries. . . . Louis 
Untermeyer, Glorifying the Commonplace, has 
for 15 years given his time to writing, and as 
poet, critic, translator, anthologist, his work has 
graced the pages of Yale Review, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature, New York Evening Post, as 
THE Rorarian. 
recent 


well as Chicago Daily News 





his books 
are Poetry —Its Apprecta- 


tion and Enjoyment and 


Among 


Selected Poems and Paro- 
dies. . . . After two years 
of “hectic smail-town jour- 
nalism,” William F. 
McDermott made a bid 
for “big-league stuff,” and 


McDermott 


in Chicago for 22 years he 
has been a reporter, social 
worker, student, religious-work director in in- 
churches, an ordained minister. A 
member of the editorial staff of the Chicago 
Daily News, his principal interests are “raising 
five youngsters, developing a philosophy of living, 
having a little fun along the way.” He writes 
here of The Rebirth of the Barefoot Boy—and Gul. 


stitutional 


. * > 
With a record as “trouble-shooter” for col- 
lege football teams, Lynn O. Waldorf, The 


Scoreboard Doesn't Tell All, knows whereof he 
speaks, for he is the oldest of four football- 
playing brothers. Following a brilliant career 
in football and rowing at Syracuse University, 
he entered coaching, step by step to reach na- 
tional prominence at Northwestern in 1935. He 
is a member of the Rotary Club of Evanston, 
Ill. . . . Editor-publisher of The Texas Weekly 
since 1930, Peter Molyneaux, 4 Beam of 
Light for This Dark Day, is a trustee of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
He embarked down the journalistic road as a 
reporter in New Orleans, La., later to become 
chief editorial writer of the Fort Worth (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram in 1915, and, in 1928, editor of 
The Texas Monthly. Learned societies, includ- 
ing the Academy of Political Science and the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 





THE ROTARIAN 


ence, list him as a member. 
... Donald A. Laird, 
Men Pulling Together, 
whose studies in psychol- 
ogy have brought national 
has since 1925 
University’s psychological 





Gannett 


director of 
laboratory. 
He has served numerous commercial organiza- 
technical the 
penned over 400 popular and technical articles 
Readers will remember his A Psychologist Looks 
at Rotary in the October Rorarian. 
a * * 


prominence, been 


Colgate 
while he has 


tions as advisor, 


Many-time holder of important Rotary offic 
Allen Street is serving his second successiv« 
Chairman of Rotary 
A former International Di 
rector, he is a member of the Rotary Club of 
Oklahoma City, Okla.; his classification, funeral 
directing. His theme: What Becomes of My, 
$4.50? ...To James L. Waller, ‘Goin’ to 
Town’ Vocally, voice is a 
For over 30 years he has taught it, encouraged 
it, listened to it as a debate and dramatics coach. 
For seven years the vocal side of music in two 
Tulsa, Okla., schools has been under his direc 
tion. He sings “top tenor” in “The Tulsans,’ 
chorus. . . . Wilbur Gruber, 
The Seven Facets of Rotary, has served th 
Rotary Club of Indianapolis, Ind., for man 
Assistant .. John R. 
Tunis, well known to Rorartan readers as a 
wielder of a potent pen (Are Fraternities Worth 
While? debate, September issue), has been writ 
ing steadily since the World War. An 
standing authority on tennis and other sports, he 


year as International's 


Finance Committee. 


“sort of obsession.” 


a local male 


years as Secretary. 


out 
is “fond of dogs, ideas, people.” During a 
on the Riviera one 
dressed near the King of Sweden, the King’s 
chamberlain mistake, and the 
of What a Difference If—walked away in a 
pair of royal pant’. 
* * * 


tournament Summer _ he 


made a author 


William Lyon Phelps presents another in 
his series of book reviews in May I Suggest—. 
Yale’s professor emeritus of English literature 
and a dramatic critic who does his reviewing 
at matinees, he is a member of the Rotary Club 
of New Haven, Conn. ... Since 1927, Cyril 
Clemens, Mark Twain's Gold Hill Holdup, has 
been president of the In- , 
ternaticnal Mark Twain W aldorf 
Society. Known both 
in the United States 
and abroad as a _lec- ‘ 
turer and author of AS Fy 
many books, his latest ca oe 
work is Mark Twain: 
Wit and Wisdom... . 
Marie Schwanke, But 
How They Can 
Laugh!, is an instruc- 
tor of deaf and hard-of- 
hearing children in 
Toledo, Ohio. 








Evanston Photo Serv. 
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Why Some Men 





What’s the REAL secret of those who make fortunes? 
Let’s toss aside the old ‘‘success-story”’ fairy tales—and 
the wall-mottoes about ‘‘Work Hard’’ and ‘‘ Strive and 
Succeed.”” They’re bunk; and you know it! 


OU’ VE seen men work till they were ready to drop 


—and get nowhere. 


Yow’ve seen fellows with as 


much brains as anyone else—rutted in miserable jobs; 
waiting year after year for ‘‘dead men’s shoes,” for the 
man above to pass out of the picture, or move up a peg! 


You’ve seen these things. They’re real to you. And 
you’ve puzzled time and time again over what is the 
TRUE reason some men grow rich so fast—while others 


stand still. 


This question once puzzled another man 


who has since become famous. Years ago Napoleon Hill 


determined to find the answer to it. 


AND HE HAS! 


How He Analyzed Henry Ford 
Once Each Year for Over 20 Years 


Over a period of 25 years Napoleon Hill went personally to 
the men who had made fortunes. Asked them how the AV ER- 
AGE MAN could get rich. Got close to men like Ford, Edison, 
Wrigley, Schwab, Woolworth, Eastman, Gillette, Firestone, 
Rockefeller, Carnegie, Armour, Marshall Field—to over 500 
rich men, most of whom had been poor. He spent hour after 
hour with them; eliminated theories; extracted and recorded 





What These 
13 Steps to Riches 
Will Do For You 


Describe the inside secret of 
Ford’s stupendous achieve- 
ments. 

Bring you the secret formula 
which was the basis of Car* 
negie’s fortune. 

Give you the “‘guts’’ to demand 
more of life and get it. 

Show you how to convert ideas 
into cash. 

Show you how to sell your serv- 
ices for more than you ever 
got before. 

Show you how to master the 
6 basic fears. 

Show you how men start at 
scratch, without pull, great 
education or money, and ac- 
cumulate fortunes. 

Give you a practical knowledge 
of the mysterious ‘‘sixth 
sense’’ now being discussed 
all over the world. 

Describe the astounding prin- 
ciple of the ‘‘Master Mind,”’ 
used by all who accumulate 
great riches. 

Explain the 5 major methods by 
which sex energy may be used 
to improve personality. 

Explain the 5 steps to complete 
self-confidence. 

Outline the 5 best ways to pro- 
cure a position. 

Show how to master procrasti- 
nation. 

Tell how to induce others to co- 
operate with you in business 
and social relationships. 











their real secrets. Then 
he saw them again and 
again as they checked 
the truth of his findings, 
and personally approved 
them. 


For example, Andrew 
Carnegie was one of the 
first men Hill talked with 
years ago. Carnegie gave 
him hours of time; then 
said: ““Go see this man 
Ford. Study him. You 
will learn how a man can 
start at scratch, without 
money or great schooling, 
and become wealthy. Ford 
will one day dominate the 
motor industry.” So Hill 


SEND NO MONEY 


This book is GUARANTEED to 
prove its own case! The partial list of 
contents tells but a fraction 
things it will DO for you. But if for any 
reason whatever it does not more than 
live up to every claim, it COSTS YOU 
NOTHING. Send no money with this 


coupon, unless you want to. When the 


Grow Rich So Fast 


saw Ford. And he got to know him well. (In fact, Mr. Hill’s 
first automobile was delivered to him by Mr. Ford, who drove 
it around the block and showed him how to run it.) 
Then Hill made his first personal analysis of Ford—and has 
done so once each year for over 20 years. He has carefully made 
note of every principle used by Ford in his miraculous rise 


from poverty to power. 


The 13 Steps to 
Riches 
Personal Counsel 
From Napoleon Hill 





Out of this research has come 
an amazing new book which 
tells the THIRTEEN definite, 
practical ways for ANY 
AVERAGE MAN OR 
WOMAN to grow rich. 
‘“‘THINK AND GROW 
RICH” does not give you 
mental tricks, exercises, or 
copy-book notions about 
“sticking at it,” “strive hard,” 
or any claptrap. It tells 
CLEARLY the 13 specific 
steps to riches YOU can easily 
start to take the minute you 
begin reading the book—the 
actual steps that have led to 
thousands and millions of dol- FREE. R 
lars for other men and women RICH will come Nepoteos Hills 
who had NO MORE TO cvrsones “Cécmenr Gusertennate 


a pee nds pai ‘ . Answer its questions frankly, 
START WITH THAN YOU 


and then return it. Mr. Hill will 
HAVE AT TH IS VE RY 20 over it, analyze it individually, 
MOMENT! 


and send it back to you —-to 
gether with the personal com 
ments and guidance which have 
rr : shown thousands how to win 
This book will give you a riches! 
SUCCESS MIND—bring you 
into immediate contact with 
a new irresistible POWER which will automatically remove 
the obstacles that get in your way. It will cause you to think 
“i interiorit 


Would you like to see your- 
self through the eyes of the 
man who analyzed Ford once 
a year for over 20 years? Would 
you like to have yourself 
checked over by an expert with 
an uncanny ability to uncover 
exactly what is standing be- 
tween you and riches? Thou- 
sands have paid Napoleon Hill 
$25 each for his analyses of 
what is holding them back 
He has counselled over 25,000 
men and women They have 
come from the farthest reaches 
of the country just for this 
service! 


You can have this Personal 
Counsel FREE. Right with your 











in bigger ideas—banish self-consciousness and an 
complex’’—give you a dynamic, magnetic personality that 
will draw people to you, gain their hearty co-operation It will 
tell you how to put back into yourself even 
greater power, courage, and faith than the 
depression took out of you. It will start 
new ideas flowing through your mind. And 
it will bring you RICHES—in money, 
friendships, family and business associa- 
tions, and in harmony within your own 
mind! 














q THE RALSTON SOCIETY 
y Dept. R12, Meriden, Conn. 


Send me “THINK AND 
GROW RICH!" I will pay 
postman only $2 plus few cents 
postage, with the definite un- 
derstandi that within 5 days after receiving this book I may ret 
if I so decide, and you will refund my *2 without delay 


FREE—With the book you are also to send me the Personal Counsel! 


Questionnaire. When I have filled this out and returned it to you 
Napoleon Hill will go over it personally and send me a complete analy 


of the 


book reaches you, deposit with postman 


o 


only $2 plus few cents postage. 


unless within 5 days you agree that 


YOUR KEY TO RICHES IS DEFI- 


NITELY IN THIS VOLU ME—return 


it and your money will be refunded. 


Mail coupon—with or without money 


—NOW. 


Dept. R12, Meriden, Conn. 


When writing advertisers, please mention 


The Ralston Society, 


NOMRG. 0c cccccccccccccccccosceseeee wT TTTCTTT CTT 
pv UPPPPTTTTETTITICTEE TEL 
oe are eee Tr. ‘ State 

fr) Check here if enclosing $2 WITH this coupon. In that case we 
\Jpay postage—you save. The same 5-day return privilege 
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applies, of course. 
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William Lyon Phelps 


Have You Read-— 


The ten best fiction and non- 
fiction works of the 1937 book 
season? In your January 
ROTARIAN, William Lyon 
Phelps,eminent literary critic, 
announces his selections—and 
tells why he considers them 
the “cream of the crop.” ... 
“The unexpected—the unpre- 
dictable — the unforeseen 
dominates all human exist- 
ence,” philosophizes Hendrik 
Willem Van Loon, well-known 
historian and author. In the 
next issue he expands on this 
theme. . .. Senator Norris, of 
Nebraska, and The Right 
Honorable Arthur Meighen, 
former Prime Minister of 
Canada, will present the pro 
and con of the question: Uni- 
cameral Legislatures? — in 
the debate-of-the-month. ... 
As a boy, did you have any 
“special” fathers? Ray Giles 
presents a new angle to boy- 
father - counsellor relation- 
ships. .. . These and other fea- 
tures are worth looking for— 


In Your January 


ROTARIAN 


Our Readers’ 
Open Forum 


Lawes Good for All 


| The article The Slums Must Go, by Lewis E. 
| Lawes [October Rotarian], is especially inter- 
esting—at least should be to all men, not just 
Rotarians. . . 
Davip BrapLey, Rotarian 
Classification: Advertising Service 
| Quincy, Michigan . 


Tunis ... Timely and Pointed 
May I take the privilege of disagreeing with 
Royal F. Sengstacken (October Open Forum) 
on his condemnation of the article in the Sep- 
tember issue by John R. Tunis against college 
fraternities [in the debate-of-the-month]. To 
my own mind the article is timely, to the point, 
and worthy of serious consideration. I applaud 
Tue Rorarian for publishing it. . . 
Curry M. Spipe.i, Rotarian 
Classification: Religion—Protestant 
Bellows Falls, Vermont 


Appropriate for Canada 
We certainly enjoyed Dr. W. T. Foster's 
article, Illegal Lending Is Bad Business, in the 
October, 1937, Rorartan. The point about leg- 
islators from farm districts not realizing the im- 
portance of financial health for urban food buy- 
ers is particularly to the point in Canada. 
W. T. McGrew, President 
Campbell Auto Finance Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


Foster Should Stir Readers 

Let me congratulate you on the publishing of 
Illegal Lending Is Bad Business [October Ro- 
TARIAN ]. 

Dr. Foster's article should stir every member 
to do all within his power to see that his men 
are made free of the thieving, gluttonous prac- 
tices of the illegitimate lenders. 

H. A. DarNatt, Rotarian 

Classification: Finance & Household Loans 
Clarksburg, West Virginia 


High Interest Rates Necessary 


Illegal Lending Is Bad Business, by William 
Trufant Foster, in the October Rotarian is, I 
think, an excellent article. . . Better Business 
Bureau have been for 
years in the vicious practices conducted by ille- 


executives interested 
gal lenders. 

Strange to say, many businessmen who have 
not examined into the subject resent and some- 
times actively oppose high rates, comparatively 
speaking, which must be legalized in order to 
conduct a legalized small-loan business. 

Epwarp L. Greene, General Manager 
National Better Business Bureau, Inc. 
New York City, New York 


‘Billy’ Phelps Drops In 

An awfully fine fellow, a plain homely sort 
of a person, so human and warm and com- 
fortable, just dropped into the library to see me. 

We sat and talked for hardly ten minutes, 
yet, do you know, I realized immediateiy as he 
commenced that here was a man telling me, a 
librarian, more about books than I knew my- 
self; and interesting me in some of those fine 
old books I'd been handling for over 30 years. 

And darn it all, he’s so human and “low 
brow” I'm sure his visits to thousands of Ro- 
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MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
REGISTERED 


PATENT LAWYERS 


Suite 726 Woodward Bldg. 
Washington, D. C., U.S. A. 
Practice before the Federal Courts 
and the U. S. Patent Office. Chemi- 
cal, electrical, air conditioning, re- 
frigeration, radio, aeronautical and 

other inventions protected. 

Financial Reference—Second National 
Bank, Washington, D. C. 
TRADE-MARKS REGISTERED 


~ INTERNATIONAL — 
Pre-programs for 
ROTARY CLUBS 


Three-minute ‘‘talks” on each of the 79 political divi- 
sions united in Rotary. Interesting facts concerning the 











country, the peeple and the flag. Samples of these mon- 
ographs will be sent FREE to any club. 

J. E. RICHMOND 
1179 Charnelton St. 


Eugene, Oregon 








Curistmas morning—and 


for years to come—here is one 

gift that the whole family will enjoy—a 
genuine Remington Noiseless Portable. 
Every writing task—Mother’s correspond- 
ence, Dad’s records and reports, the 
youngsters’ lessons—all more quickly, 
neatly and agreeably done on this beauti- 
ful machine. It’s delightfully easy to use 
and so quiet that it disturbs no one. 
And it is so easy to own a Noiseless 
Portable under the famous Reming- 
ton Rand 10c a day purchase pian. 

In the complete Remington Portable line 
are six other models with prices starting 
at $39.50. See them at your Remington 
Dealers. Have him tell you about the con- 
venient 10c a day plan. Arrange to have 
your Remington for Christmas. Or, if you 
prefer, just mail the coupon to 


Remington Rand Inc. 
World's Largest Manufacturer 
of Portable Typewriters 


SEE YOUR DEALER, OR 


SEND COUPON:NOW 


Remington Rand Inc., Department 216-12 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Without obligation, send me the Remington 
Portable Typewriter catalog and your 10c a 
day plan for Christmas purchase. 
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tarians will have the effect of getting many of 
those “California’’ books read, and, what is 
more, they will be greatly enjoyed by those 
Rotarians many of whom seldom read books. 

There was one little thing we did not agree 
on, however. He said that “Jack London only 
wrote one classic.” I told him 
The Sea Wolf a classic along with The Call of 
the Wid. 

It was the mailman’s visit this morning with 
the November Rorartan, and the reading of 
pages 60-62 [William Lyon Phelps’ May I Sug- 
gest—, an installment on books to read in an- 
ticipation of the 1938 Rotary Convention at San 
Francisco, June 19-24]. I seldom read any- 
thing which gives me so strongly the “feel” of 
being with the author. 
Lioyp W. 


I considered 


JossELYN, Rotarian 


Classification: Librarian 
Purdue University 
LaFayette, Indiana 
Marston ‘Tells the Truth’ 
Knowing far too well the kicks an editor 


receives, may I change the tone just a little and 
congratulate you for publishing You Can't Take 
It with You, by W. M. Marston in October. 

The article tells the truth, and puts it in such 
a delightful way that we are all happy to 
‘take it.” It is one of the most delightful 
articles I have read in a long time. 

R. E. Monver, Past Governor, 

8th (now 122nd and 123rd) District of R.I 
McPherson, Kansas 


Commonsense Needed 

; the September Rotarian, Mr. Cordell 
Hull [Restore Trade, Promote Peace!) certainly 
deals with serious truth, and we hope that both 
American and European statesmen will have 
commonsense enough to avoid another crime— 
namely, a general war. 

Epmunpb J. Horwatn, President 

American Hungarian Chamber of Commerce 


New York City, New York 


Broadcast Trials? No! 


Broadcast trials? [The debate-of-the-month, 
October Rorartan, Mitchell Dawson vs. Robert 
Bernays, M.P.] Our opinion is emphatically 
NO. The broadcast of a trial is neither enter- 
taining nor educational. The effect might be 
compared to the broadcast of family rows. It 
injures the parties, destroys the dignity of the 
court, and accomplishes no good. 

CuHar.es E. MILLER, Rotarian 
Classification: Law 
Albia, Iowa 


And Another ‘No!’ 

I emphatically record my opinion that trials 
should not be broadcast [debate, October Ro- 
rARIAN J. 

When Rotary’s publication started, I thought 
that it would result in “just another one of 
those service magazines,” to be consigned to 
the waste basket without taking off the mailing 
cover. Your timely articles, upon so many dif- 
ferent subjects, are proving of real interest to 
me and, though I subscribe to a great many 
periodicals, I value THe Rorartan to such a de- 
gree that I always go through it carefully now. 

Ira S. Littick, Rotarian 
Classification: Admiralty Law Practice 
San Francisco, California 


Would Make Sideshows of Courts 


I do not have any sympathy with the argu- 
ment that trials should te broadcast [debate, 
October Rorartan] for the reason that men oc- 

















cupying high governmental offices, who are 
gifted with more showmanship than the average 
citizen, have been heard to criticize the courts 
and the lawyers Such statements 
and conduct on the part of those who should 


uphold the courts are creating a strong under- 


generally. 


current of opinion that is not wholesome, nor 
best tor the future of our form of government. 
A year or so ago we had an example of a 






| 


trial that, in my opinion, was given undue 
prominence and publicity. I refer to the Haupt 
mann case. The publicity and the comments 
heard over the radio with reference to the tes 


this or that witne harm- 
public, it 


court had lost much of 


timony given by ss Were 
ful to the 
that the 
lawyers taking 


Broadcasting 


] 
general appeared to me, in 


dignity and 


its 


part lowered their prestige 


of trials would, in my opinion, 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS 




















The Gymnasium 


ROXBURY 


NOW THE CHESHIRE ACADEMY 
A Modern Preparatory School for boys. Success- 
ful college preparation. Small classes. Individual 
attention, Flexible curriculum 100-acre campus; 


large gymnasium All sports, including golf. 
Broad extra curricular program with music and 
dramatics. Separate Junior School. Catalogue. 


A. F. Sheriff, Headmaster 
Cheshire, Connecticut 























QOWN Aililoy Academy 
QD” PACIFIC BEACH © San Diego 
California 








“West Point of the West’’ since 1910. A n-profit 
school, with a personalized system, ‘‘training youth to 
live."’ Finest facilities on west coast. Exceptional 
Christian au aff. Junior School—High School I ep 
School. R.0.T.C.—Catalog. 

John E. Brown, LL.D., President | 








High School and Junior College 


Every Boy Rides 


R. 0. T.C. 


MILITARY 
INSTITUTE 
COL. D.C. PEARSON, Super 








intendent 
Box R ROSWELL, new MEXICO 





ADMIRAL BILLARD 
* ACADEMY 


Accredited by State and Government 


New London, Conn. Prepares for College, U.S. 
Coast Guard and Naval Academies, Merchant 


Marine. Veteran staff. New Administration 
Building. 21 acres on private sea beach. Low 
all-inclusive rate. Write for catalog. 





* Thorough elementary training in atmosphere of 
cultured New England home. Small classes. Under- 






standing instructors. Curtis plan develops re- 
sponsibility and initiative. 50 acres in Berkshire 
foothills. Homelike, individual rooms Plent of 


fresh — and garden foods. Winter sports. 63rd 
year. Catalog. Gerald B. Curtis, Box B, Brookfie id 
Center, Conn 





GIRLS’ SCHOOL 


RADIO AND TELEVISION 








GREENBRIER COLLEGE 


In Allegheny Mountains—Near White Sulphur 
Springs. Elevation 2300 Feet. 


For young women. Junior College and college pre- 
paratory. Graduates admitted to colleges or unl- 
versities accepting certificates. Founded 1812. Art, 
Music, Dramatic Art, Secretarial. Recreational and 
Social Activities. Modern fireproof dormitory 





rate Fe. For catalog, address: Frenoh W. Th 
son, D.D.. Pres., Dept. S, Lewisburg, W. Va. 








LEARN TELEVISION WITH RADIO — 
i Lg Here's opportunity! Get ready for the best paid jobs 

| Radio as Television sweeps the country. Train at big-time 

broadcasting station. Get actual experience « ur Tel 

¥ é3 evision Station W9XAL and commercial station KX BY 

I Write today for free folder and literature sh« 

photos of Television broadcasting, opp: 


vere 
wing actual 
rtunities, ete 


FIRST NATIONAL TELEVISION, INC. 
Dept. r.12, Fidelity Building, Kansas City, Mo. 











NURSING 








MONMOUTH MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 
School of Nursing 


accredited school. Es- 
High School grad- 
Maintenance and allowance. 
Comfortable living quar- 

Spring Term February. 


course, 
For women 


Three-year nursing 
tablished 41 years. 
uates 18 to 35 years. 
Three blocks from ocean 
ters. Excellent instruction. 
Apply now. 


Director: Long Branch, New Jersey 





THE PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL 
SCHOOL OF NURSING, CHICAGO 


offers an accredited three-year nursing ge to 




















AVIATION 
WITH 


Fly THE DAWN PATROL 


Government Approved, Unequalled advantages in 


location, equipment, type training, for obtaining 
License, Transport, Limited Commercial, Private 
Flying, Sheet Metal, Radio, Mechanical Courses 


For complete illustrated catalog address— 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 
J. D. Green, Director, Dept. RO3, Tulsa, Okla. 


ART 











Art. 


in Fine and Commercial 
ial four- 


A complete training 
Our two-year course is equivalent to the us: 








ou women with two or more years college 
aration. Graduates are qualified for registration | wo year course and qualifies you as a_ professional 
Illinois, New York — other Ftc Entrance Se artist. Individual instruction enables you to en 
ber and March each year. pply Nursing Depart: roll at any time Intensive practical training equips 
students to fill positions capably and turn their 
PRESBYTERIAN HOSPITAL talents into money. Day and night. classes. Send 
1750 West Congress Street, Chicago, tilinois for free book “Art As Your Career” 
MEINZINGER FOUNDATION 
Dept. 64, 4847 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. MAGUAING 
BUSINESS SPECIAL SCHOOL 
INDIANA _BUSINESS COLLEGE |_ For PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
LS......ALL IN INDIANA YOUTH 
Marion. oA Logansport, Anderson, 
Kokomo, Lafayette, Columbus, Richmond, Rehabilitation—Education—Recreation Program. 
Vincennes and (Central) Indianapolis. Staff of highly experienced personnel, including 


Courses: Accounting, Standard Secretarial, Exec- 
utive Secretarial, Junior Executive, Stenographic, 
Bookkeeping. Placement Service. 36th year. Co- 
ed. High school graduates and college trained 


young people. For Bulletin, address 
B, Box 353, _INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
When 








writing schools, please mention 


graduate and registered Physiotherapist, nurse and 
Occupational Therapist. Beautiful PACKARD 
MANOR Estate. Chautauqua Lake, New York, 
Address: Mrs. Heath deMarko, Chautauqua, 
nh F Telephone Chautauqua 2-105. 
‘The R nn 
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How often have you said, “I'd like to have | 
a movie of that’? Time flies. Start this 
Christmas, before too many of those price- 
less scenes are lost! Give the family a Filmo 
movie camera. Filmo uses the inexpensive 
8 millimeter film. You can have movies... | 
at still-picture 





action pictures in color... 
cost. 

To make good movies you must have a 
good camera, Anyone can make theater- 
quality movies with the Filmo. Even the | 
lowest-priced Filmo is built with the same | 
precision as the Bell & Howell professional | 
equipment preferred by Hollywood. It has | 
a lens capable of good work indoors or 
out, extra speeds for slow-motion pictures 
and animated cartoons, and a spyglass 
viewfinder through which the subject is 
always seen clearly, so that what you see, 
you get. 

Palm size, Filmo can be carried in a 
pocket. With superb F 3.5 lens, only $55. 
Other Filmos to $1155. 

FREE BOOK: How easily you can make 
good movies is told in “How to Make 
Inexpensive Personal Movies.” Mail the 
coupon. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, 
New York, Hollywood, London, Estad- 
lished 1907. 





+ 

; BELL & HOWELL COMPANY RIBS g 
§ 1834 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Illinois 1 
; Please send me the book. : 
ee ee ee eee eee ee Cae Pt ee ee ‘ 
; PERE. c cc cedecnuncccckctstusssebives ; 
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absolutely destroy the dignity of our courts and 
make the many temples of justice all over our 
land a sideshow for the benefit of the rabble. 
Let us all, rather, seek to restore and rebuild 
in our fair land a more sacred and humble 
feeling that the courts are the one remaining 
citadel that shall never surrender to the whim 
and caprice of public opinion. 
J. F. Bennett, Rotarian 
Classification: General Law Practice 
Norton, Kansas 


Fanfare Reduces Respect 


I do not think we should broadcast trials. 
So much publicity and fanfare tend to reduce 
the respect our people have for the courts. In 
fact, I think the seriousness and solemnity of 
trials should be increased rather than lessened. 

It has been a pleasure to read a discussion 
of this point in THe Rorartan; also the article 
Illegal Lending Is Bad Business. In fact, all 
the articles in THe Rorarian are so splendidly 
written that I regard it as one of the best pub- 
lications I have the pleasure of reading. If 
the articles in our magazine were not worth 
while, they would not be copied, quoted, or 
mentioned so frequently in The Reader’s Digest 
and other high-class publications. 

R. G. Kirrrey, Rotarian 
Classification: Law 
Henderson, North Carolina 


Hardly a Debate 


The debate on the question whether trials 
should be broadcast is from the lawyer's point 
of view hardly a debate. It is so clear that 
trials should not be broadcast that it seems a 
little foolish to print the so-called debate at all. 

The other articles in your magazine have 
some interest, and I assume that nonlawyer Ro- 
tarians would find them more interesting than 
lawyers themselves. Lawyers get all the law 
they want usually from their law journals and 
reported cases, and I doubt if you are inter- 
esting lawyer Rotarians very much. You may, 
however, be interesting nonlawyer Rotarians by 
these articles. 

C. C. Fraizer, Rotarian 
Classification: Law 
Aurora, Nebraska 


Newshawks-to-Be Use It 


Editors naturally like to know new ways in 
which their publications serve useful purposes. 





THE ROTARIAN 


I should therefore like to advise you of the use 
we made of one issue of THE Rorarian in our 
graduate seminar on the study of crime news 
We found the February issue of particular value. 
especially the debate on Take Crime News Off 
the Front Page? between Curtis H. Clay, of the 
LaSalle, Ill., Dasly Post-Tribune, and Emmet 
Richards, of the Alpena, Mich., News. This 
seminar is attended by both graduate students 
and faculty. 

Professor Robert M. Neal, of our staff, gave a 
most enlightening report on points raised by the 
articles on the featuring of crime news. Pro 
fessor Neal advised me as follows concerning the 
use of this material: 

“THe Rorarian provided us solid material be- 
cause it gave us a ‘debate’ by two newspaper 
officials on the question whether crime should 
be kept off the front page. Thus we were 
evaluating the views of two men who are prac- 
ticing what they preach, one of them subordinat- 
ing and the other not subordinating the account 
of crime. 

“Tue Rorarian’s presentation of this mate- 
rial was unusually valuable, not only because 
of the authoritativeness of the writers, but be- 
cause it gave both points of view about a specific 
question, with the question so framed that the 
arguments covered much the same territory. In 
this way we had a real interchange of argument, 
rather than the hit-or-miss result found all too 
frequently when the ‘debaters’ are not held to 
one specific consideration.” 

FRANK THAYER 
Associate Professor of Journalism 
Uniwersity of Wisconsin 
Madison, Wisconsin 


‘The Rotarian’ in India 


I thoroughly enjoy reading every issue of THE 
Rotarian because of its thought-provoking arti- 
cles, and I am sure every Rotarian has the same 
feeling. 

I am particularly glad when I find articles by 
Indians, for in my opinion it goes to prove that 
the Rotary spirit is rapidly taking a firm hold 
over the thinking public on this side, and India 
will not lag behind in contributing toward world 
peace and goodwill which is Rotary’s great am- 
bition. 

Vasant K. Heste, Rotarian 
Classification: Automobile Retailing 
Ahmedabad, India 
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Woodcut Prints 
—for Framing 
gente you like an original 


woodcut print numbered 
and signed by the artist (Ben 
Albert Benson) on fine paper suit- 
able for framing? THE RoTaArRIAN 
offers to its readers such prints 
(shown in full size on page 19) 
at cost. The series will be limited 
to 650 copies — first come, first 
served. Prints will make an ideal 
Christmas gift. Send 25 cents for 
each one desired (United States 
stamps or coin; otherwise, check 
or draft) to Dept.-W, THe Ro- 
TARIAN, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago, Illinois. Simply ask for 
“Benson’s Woodcut.” 











